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Corporate philanthropy 

Compared with small business (less than one million 
in assets) and with intermediate business (from one 
million to $100 million in assets), big business is a 
relatively stingy giver. Government figures show that 
in 1948 small businesses reporting gifts and contribu- 
tions donated a total of $68 million to educational, 
scientific and welfare projects. Intermediate business 
gave $125 million and big business $44 million. The 
little firms gave 1.8 cents of every profit dollar, their 
bigger brothers 0.8 cents and their biggest brothers 
only 0.3 cents. All told, corporations donated $239 
million to good causes in 1948. Though that figure was 
no record—the high was set in 1945 at $266 million— 
it was a long way ahead of average donations during 
the 1936-39 period, when the Government first per- 
mitted corporations to deduct gifts and contributions 
from taxable income up to five per cent of net income. 
In those days business gave only $30 million a year. 
The dollars were worth more, it is true, but proportion- 
ately business gave fewer of them. Now the trend is 
upward again, stimulated by the excess-profits tax and 
a growing conviction among corporation executives 
that business has much to gain from an intelligently 
devised program of contributions. So far, though, re- 
ligion has been the stepchild of corporate philanthropy. 
A random sampling made by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion showed that 36 cents of the 1948 corporate charity 
dollar went to Community Chests, 8 cents to other 
welfare agencies, 27 cents to health, 21 cents to edu- 
cation and only 4 cents to religion. (Fortunately, near- 
ly half of all individual giving goes to religion.) In- 
terested AMERICA readers ought not to miss an article, 
“New Giant in Giving: Big Business,” which appeared 
in the New York Times Sunday Magazine for Decem- 
ber 2. The author, F. Emerson Andrews, who is en- 
gaged in a survey of corporation gifts for the Russell 
Sage Foundation, answers many of the questions busi- 
nessmen are asking. 


Who gets the money? 

If you happen to be a poor man in the United States, 
it doesn’t make much difference whether you live 
north or south of the Mason-Dixon line. According to 
the Census Bureau, the percentage of money income 
received by the lowest fifth of the population varies 
only insignificantly from State to State. Where it is 
lowest (in the South) it is often supplemented by in- 
come in kind. The upper fifth in Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan and Ohio receives 44 per cent of the total money 
income of those States. In Missouri, New York and 
Texas their share is 49 per cent. On a nationwide 
average the top fifth of the population receives 47 
per cent of the total money income, and the upper two- 
fifths account for 71 per cent of the total. The lowest 
fifth receives only 8 per cent of all money income, the 
second lowest fifth, 9 per cent. These figures cover 
the year 1949. In every case there is question of in- 
come before taxes. Since the rich pay heavier taxes 
than the poor, the disparity between the lowest and 
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highest groups, though large, is not so great as appears 
at first sight. Most people would probably say that 
even after taxes it is still too large, and for the long- 
term prosperity and security of the country—including 
the prosperity and security of the well-to-do—ought to 
be smaller. Though it is difficult to draw conclusions 
in a matter of this kind, even after one has exhaustive- 
ly studied the Census Bureau figures, it would appear 
that neither the growth in trade-union power nor the 
reform legislation of the New Deal has made drastic 
changes in the nation’s pattern of income distribu- 
tion. The top fifth seems as securely entrenched, the 
bottom fifth as deeply depressed, as before, although 
our living standards as a whole, owing to increased 
productivity, are higher. 


Profit motive runs amok 

With the issuance of a special OPS price order, 
effective December 16, the scandalous, though legal, 
“gray market” in steel was dealt a blow from which 
it may not recover. Chalk this achievement up to 
freshman Michigan Senator Blair Moody and his ener- 
getic small business committee. The Senator uncov- 
ered a series of deals so fantastically outrageous that 
defense production officials had no choice except to 
act, and act quickly. Here is a sample of what has 
been going on. A 74,780-pound shipment of steel 
started from the Weirton Steel Company and ended 
up at the Daisy Manufacturing Co., Plymouth, Mich. 
and the GM Chevrolet plant in Indianapolis. The 
steel first went to the Ohio Valley Tool and Die Co. 
at Steubenville for 5.2 cents a pound. Ohio sold it to 
M&E Company, New Cumberland, W. Va., which 
sold it in turn to Isadore Forman, a Pittsburgh steel 
broker, who sent it on at a profit to Martin & Co., 
Cleveland. Martin sold it to Metal Associates, Inc., a 
Cleveland concern, which divided it into shipments 
of 35,290 pounds and 39,490 pounds. Both shipments 
were sold to the Emergency Steel Service Co. of 
Skokie, Ill., which transferred the smaller lot to the 
Daisy Co. at 10.5 cents a pound, and the larger to 
K&G Steel Sales, Chicago. K&G sold the larger ship- 
ment to Alden Steel of Chicago, which in turn sold 
it to Chevrolet for 15.7 cents a pound. Some of the 
people who bought and sold this metal never even 
saw it, and everybody (except, perhaps, the ultimate 
consumers) made a profit from it. Said steel broker 
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Forman: “I saw a chance to make a profit. Everybody 
was making a profit, so what's all the screaming about.” 
If Mr. Forman doesn’t know, we suggest he travel 
to Korea, at his own expense, to find out. 


Is there a “St. Nick’? 

“Is there a Santa Claus?” The little children of Dutch 
descent who attend the annual St. Nicholas’ party in 
New York have no doubts on this score. In the club- 
rooms of the Dutch Eendracht Maakt Macht society, 
five days before the feast day of the good Saint 
(December 6), St. Nicholas was represented in the 
red robes of a bishop with a mitre on his head and a 
golden crozier in his hand. Accompanied by Black 
Pieter, his Moorish assistant, carrying a bag of gifts, 
the tall bearded bishop twice encircled the room as 
he imparted his blessing. Then he distributed the 
gifts. This was the custom the old Dutch settlers of 
New Amsterdam inherited from their Catholic fore- 
bears. Why not restore this custom to its original beau- 
ty? Then the children will not be bothered by doubts 
about the very existence of “St. Nick.” Keep his feast 
where it belongs, on the 6th of December. Tell the 
children the story recounted in the breviary lesson of 
this day about his coming three times by night with a 
sack of gold for the dowries of three poverty-stricken 
maidens. In the Middle Ages the money lenders seized 
on this incident to claim “St. Nick” for their patron. 
Today all that remains of that claim are the three 
golden balls over the doors of the old-fashioned pawn 
shops. The reporter in the N. Y. Times made a slip 
by saying that St. Nicholas was born in Bari, Italy. He 
was born at Patara, a city of Lycia in Asia Minor, and 
became Bishop of Myra, where he died in the middle 
of the fourth century. His body was brought from 
there to Bari in 1087 by Italian merchants, where it 
is honored to this day. There is a Sankt Nich’laus. 


Vatican on Jerusalem 

A recent front-page editorial in the Osservatore 
Romano by Federico Alessandrini emphasizes the 
concern of the Holy See with the peace of Jerusalem. 
The bitter dispute that divides Arabs and Israelis over 
the question of Palestinian Arab refugees and the 
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internationalization of Jerusalem is on the agenda of 
the present session of the UN General Assembly in 
Paris. The Vatican City daily recalls that the United 
Nations has on two definite occasions since 1947 con- 
firmed internationalization of the Holy City as a solu- 
tion that will safeguard Christian interests there. “We 
cannot fail to express the grief of Catholics,” the edi- 
torial declares, “who for years have been anxiously 
following Palestinian events, desirous of seeing peace 
reign in places sanctified by Christian Redemption.” 
The writer notes the long history of violence, fratricide 
and profanation of sacred places that have character- 
ized the Israeli-Arab conflict. He urges that the refugee 
question be “met and solved according to justice” and 
“the laws of humanity.” The historic rights of the 
Catholic community should be guaranteed. The in- 
terests of the entire Christian world in the safeguard- 
ing of the Holy Places demand international guarantees 
for their protection and for free access to these shrines. 
When this proposal was shelved at the UN General 
Assembly a year ago, Israeli spokesmen welcomed 
the stalemate and said time would settle the difficul- 
ties. A glance at the internal and external tensions of 
Israel during the past year makes it clear that time is 
running out. Today Israel’s economy is very shaky. 
She needs U. S. help to the tune of $100 million. Are 
we going to underwrite “violence, fratricide and 
profanation”? 


Commies in intrastate industry 

The N. Y. State Labor Relations Board has just 
ordered a collective-bargaining election at Royal 
Hospital in New York City, waving aside employer 
objections that the union seeking to represent his 
employes was Communist-dominated and, therefore, 
not a “bona fide labor organization.” The union in- 
volved is Local 444 of the United Public Workers, 
one of the dozen-odd outfits expelled two years ago 
from the CIO for following the Communist party 
line. In announcing its decision, the Board said: 


If a union meets the statutory requirements of 
what constitutes a “labor organization,” the Board 
may not deny it the use of its machinery on the 
ground of Communist domination. 


Though that decision will strike everybody except the 
“gulliberals” as incongruous and exasperating, it is in 
complete accord with existing N. Y. State law. At the 
present time national defense officials are worried sick 
lest production secrets leak to the Kremlin through 
the underground activities of Communists in the labor 
movement. The anti-Communist affidavits required by 
the Taft-Hartley Act have not proved to be an effec- 
tive security safeguard. Moreover, the Taft-Hartley 
Act applies only to interstate industry. An exception- 
ally competent Senate group is now trying to plug 
this gap in Federal law. Despite extensive hearings 
on Communist activity in the labor movement, it has 
not been able to suggest a law that would safeguard 
defense plants from espionage and sabotage, and at 
the same time do no violence to civil rights and the 
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rights of trade unions. Should this committee eventual- 
ly find a solution, it will still be necessary for the 
States to act on their own. Until they do, intrastate 
industry, which is not covered by Federal law, will 
continue to be what it is today in New York State—a 
happy hunting ground for the labor stooges of the 
Communist party. 


Religion in N. Y. public schools 
The N. Y. State Board of Regents, no doubt in view 
of growing dissatisfaction with the secularism of tax- 
supported education, took decisive action on Novem- 
ber 80. The board issued a statement on “Moral and 
Spiritual Training in the Schools.” It asserted that 
“belief in and dependence upon Almighty God was 
the very cornerstone upon which our Founding Fathers 
builded.” It cited, by way of justification for what 
some will consider a “revolutionary” proposal, the 
“solemn words” with which the N. Y. State Constitu- 
tion opens: “We, the People of the State of New York, 
grateful to Almighty God for our Freedom, in order 
to secure its blessings, do establish this Constitution.” 
In the following terms, it unequivocally commits the 
board to a pro-religious type of public schooling: 
We are convinced that this fundamental belief 
and dependence of the American—always a re- 
ligious—people is the best security against the 
dangers of these difficult days. In our opinion, 
the securing of the peace and safety of our country 
and our State against such dangers points to the 
essentiality of teaching our children, as set forth 
in the Declaration of Independence, that Almighty 
God is their Creator, and that by Him they have 
been endowed with their inalienable rights of 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
In pursuance of this belief, the Regents “suggested” 
that to the act of allegiance to the Flag, at the begin- 
ning of each school day, be joined this prayer: “Al- 
mighty God, we acknowledge our dependence upon 
Thee, and we beg Thy blessings upon us, our parents, 
our teachers and our Country.” 


... and America’s religious heritage 

The Regents went further. They believe the school 
day thus started “might well include” specific pro- 
grams stressing America’s moral and spiritual heritage, 
the trust which our pioneering ancestors placed in 
Almighty God, their gratitude to Him and their “abid- 
ing belief in the free way of life and in the universal 
brotherhood of man based upon their acknowledg- 
ment of the fatherhood of their Creator, Almighty 
God, whom they loved and reverenced in diverse 
ways.” In this way “our children will find all their 
studies brought into focus and accord” and “respect 
for lawful authority and obedience to law will be the 
natural concomitant of their growth. . . ” This re- 
ligious philosophy of education, firmly rooted in early 
American tradition, stands in sharp contrast to the 
secularized philosophy of government and education 
expressed by the U. S. Supreme Court in the Everson 
and McCollum decisions (1947-48) and to the same 


espoused by the National Education Association, 
which presumes to speak for public-school teachers 
and administrators. That philosophy is, indeed, an 
invasion of States’ rights. One seldom hears complaints 
on this score from political rostrums or spokesmen 
for conservatism. If the Regents have spoken for the 
people of the State of New York, the latter should 
stand up for their rights against judicial and profes- 
sional interference. A show-down is in order on the 
issue of whether or not ultimate control of public 
schools is in the hands of the people of the States, as 
it is supposed to be. 


“Misrepresentatives”’ 

In a society as populous and complex as ours, it is 
inevitable that people of similar interests should unite 
into large associations to promote their common pur- 
poses. It is likewise inevitable that the day-to-day 
operations of such associations should fall into the 
hands of organizational “bureaucrats.” The latter have 
fallen into the habit of claiming that they “represent” 
huge memberships when they make pronouncements 
on important public issues. All they “represent” in 
most cases is the decision of a committee of some sort, 
often on an issue much more specific than those on 
which the membership committed itself by joining in 
the first place. For example, Dr. Frederick C. Fowler, 
president of the National Association of Evangelicals, 
declared in Minneapolis last month that organizations 
representing 98 per cent of America’s Protestants are 
protesting the appointment of General Clark as envoy 
to the Vatican. Minneapolis happens to have been a 
most incongruous place in which to make such a 
sweeping assertion. Perhaps Dr. Fowler did not know 
that on July 2, 1950, the Minnesota Poll, conducted by 
the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune, had revealed that 
32 per cent of the State’s Protestants favored the 
Taylor mission, with 87 per cent against it. That’s al- 
most a 50-50 split among Minnesota Protestants. Does 
Dr. Fowler know what the opinions of the Protestants 
in other States are? In what sense are the Protestant 
organizations he refers to misrepresenting instead of 
representing their memberships? 


. . . and the Equal Rights Amendment 

Another example of what looks like sheer misrep- 
resentation came to the surface in the New York Times 
for October 14. Miss Mary Anderson, former director 
of the Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor, 
took issue in a letter to the editor with the claim of 
the National Woman’s party that organizations “rep- 
resenting” 60 million women endorse the Equal Rights 
(for women) Amendment. Miss Anderson says the 
total membership of the principal organizations listed 
as supporters of the amendment is “not quite 12 mil- 
lion”—even apart from the question we are raising 
whether officials of these organizations actually re- 
flect the opinions of all their members. Such examples 
of demonstrably false “representation” reveal a very 
dangerous trend towards what might be called pseudo- 
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democracy. The sooner it is exposed the better. Public 
opinion is one of the important controls through which 
democratic government is kept responsible to the 
people. If it is badly distorted through refraction in 
the prism of organizational bureaucracy, public opinion 
can no longer perform its true and essential function. 
When that happens, government itself easily becomes 
irresponsible. 


“What is a Christian?” 

District Judge Shannon B. Charlton of Waterloo, 
Iowa, has ruled that a will leaving money to be dis- 
tributed for “Christian” purposes, without further 
specification, is invalid. His reason: an American court 
is no judge of “what is a Christian.” Readers of Time 
magazine for October 22 will recall the case. Dr. Wil- 
liam B. Small, prominent Methodist layman, some 
years ago left a $75,000 trust fund to be distributed 
“to persons who believe in the fundamental principles 
of the Christian religion and in the Bible and who are 
endeavoring to promulgate same.” In 1949 ten nephews 
and nieces undertook to break the will on the ground 
that “there is no common agreement as to what con- 
stitutes the fundamental principles of Christianity.” 
Three prominent Methodists all testified that a Chris- 
tian could be defined as one who believes in the 
Apostles’ Creed, including the Blessed Trinity and the 
Divinity of Christ. A longtime Methodist friend of the 
deceased testified that this was Dr. Small’s belief. The 
relatives produced witnesses who contested this defi- 
nition of a “Christian.” A Methodist minister testified 
that “many things” in the Apostles’ Creed were not 
accepted by many “Christians.” A Catholic priest de- 
manded more than the Creed. Ministers of several 
Protestant sects added to the confusion. One would 
think the judge could have decided what Dr. Small 
meant by “Christian,” which was the point at issue. 
However, he declared “excursions into a metaphysical 
field” to be “out of bounds for the court of an organ- 
ized society founded upon the principle of separation 
of Church and State” and ruled that Dr. Small had 
died intestate. This is a rather dangerous rule, since 
a dispute could arise over “Catholic” or “Episcopalian,” 
if a court opened the door to all comers. 


It is better to give... 

Just a year ago (Am. 12/16/50) we printed a letter 
suggesting a new form of Christmas giving. Our cor- 
respondent suggested that donations be sent to chari- 
table institutions in the name of friends to whom we 
usually send gifts. He believed that most people would 
feel better knowing that some urgent need of an 
orphan, for example, had been satisfied than if they 
themselves received a personal gift. We are happy to 
report that this advice was acted upon by at least 
one firm. An engineer writes to tell us that his com- 
pany adopted the idea for clients and others usually 
remembered at Christmas. He reports that the practice 
was very well received and that it will be continued 
this year. Any other takers? 
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TAX SCANDALS 

The hearings before the King subcommittee in the 
capital on malfeasance among Federal revenue of- 
ficials have revealed what looks like a major scandal. 
On November 29 Commissioner Dunlap announced 
the names of 18 revenue agents who had been removed 
and 12 others who had been asked to resign. Mr. Dun- 
lap may have spoken too soon on October 25 when he 
predicted that the peak of the expose had been passed. 

The most interesting case since then has been that 
of Theron Lamar Caudle, whom President Truman 
dismissed on November 16 as Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral in charge of the Tax Division of the Department 
of Justice, a post he had held since May 1, 1947. Why 
did Justice Tom Clark, then Attorney General, ap- 
point a lawyer with no experience in tax technicalities? 

Despite his emotional protestation that he had been 
a “loyal servant,” Mr. Caudle and his wife were able 
to arrange for the purchase of five fur coats, including 
minks, at wholesale, through a New York tax attorney 
who had business dealings with the Tax Division. 
Turner L. Smith, Mr. Caudle’s principal assistant until 
his resignation a few months ago, even got a coat for 
his wife as a “Christmas present.” Caudle and the 
Assistant General Counsel for Internal Revenue, 
Charles Oliphant, accepted the “courtesy” of a trip 
to Palm Beach in a private plane owned by a North 
Carolinan in serious tax trouble. On December 5 
Mr. Oliphant resigned, proclaiming his innocence. 

This was not all. Mr. Caudle showed unusual versa- 
tility by collecting a $5,000 commission on an airplane 
sold to a man who was working in the defense of two 
New Yorkers under indictment for tax evasion. Last 
week evidence developed that the ousted official had 
shown considerable “disinterest” in prosecuting a 
Mobile tobacco company for tax delinquency. Abra- 
ham Teitelbaum, Chicago attorney, testified that he 
had been approached for a $500,000 “shakedown” by 
a character who professed he could arrange things 
through a number of high Federal officials—naming 
names. This is only “hearsay” evidence, of course, but 
it fits into the pattern. 

Sen. John J. Williams (R., Del.), in an exclusive 
interview published in the U. S. News for December 
7, explained how he stumbled upon evidence of em- 
bezzlement in the handling of his own returns in 
Wilmington, shortly before he went to the Senate in 
January, 1946. What aroused his suspicions was the 
casual unconcern of the Treasury and Justice Depart- 
ments in tracking down well-grounded ‘Suspicions. 
The Senator thinks the Treasury’s auditors and intel- 
ligence agents are reliable, but that their warnings 
went unheeded higher up. The “fixing” must have oc- 
curred in Washington. 

The trouble seems to have taken a serious turn 
after the war under Commissioners Joseph D. Nunan 
Jr. (1944-47) and George Schoeneman (1947-51). 
Robert E. Hannegan was in office only four months in 
1943-44. Guy T. Helvering (1983-43) cannot be 
blamed, nor Mr. Dunlap. B.C. 
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Events that take place in the Nation’s Capital are apt 
to create a pattern of action in the rest of the country. 
That is why I have recently written of the two “re- 
volts” in the Fire and Police Departments (Am. 11/24; 
12/8), and why I have also from time to time spoken 
of racial segregation here. 

Now another controversy has arisen in Washing- 
ton’s public-school system which might spread to other 
parts of the country. For some time a bitter feud has 
raged between a member of the unpaid school board 
and the superintendent of schools. The two were 
formerly close associates. For two years or more, how- 
ever, the papers have carried accounts of their spats. 

Recently it came to light that the dissident member, 
who is chairman of the personnel committee, had sent 
a secret questionnaire to a selected list of subordinate 
officials in the schools. The fifteen questions were de- 
signed to give a profile of the opinions the officials 
had of their superintendent. 

The revelation, as might be guessed, caused a furore. 
It was immediately surmised what lay behind this 
most recent evidence of disharmony. Also, the ques- 
tionnaire did nothing to remedy the already admittedly 
low morale of the school system. Its recipients not un- 
naturally disliked being put in the middle of what is 
clearly a political feud. 

There was, however, more to it than that. The re- 
plies were to be held strictly confidential and they 
need not be signed. One sharp-eyed official, however, 
noticed that on his questionnaire there was inked in 
at the top a number. A check with others showed that 
the numbers were all different. This put quite another 
face on the matter. The numbers were clearly coded, 
and destroyed the “confidential” character of the 
answers. The respondents would be known. 

Perhaps, it was suggested, the questionnaires were 
not designed to destroy the superintendent after all, 
but were sent for the purpose of finding out where 
the recipients stood in the feud. This was more fuel 
to a fire that was already raging hot. 

The story would not be complete if I did not re- 
count that a newspaper reporter discovered that the 
dissident author of the questionnaire, an insurance 
man, had sold fire and casualty policies to twelve 
schools through their principals. One principal re- 
vealed that she was told that others had found it “ad- 
visable” to purchase policies. The board member him- 
self declared that he had done nothing “illegal” and 
did not believe he had “influenced” the principals 
who bought insurance from him. 

Naturally, the voteless citizens of Washington looked 
at all these goings-on in helpless rage. But they were 
only another instance of the crazy-quilt kind of city 
government that afflicts us. Wi_Frp Parsons 


Most Rev. L. Abel Caillouet, auxiliary bishop of New 
Orleans and former pastor of a seaport parish, has been 
designated first episcopal moderator of the National 
Conference of the Apostleship of the Sea. The National 
Conference, composed of port chaplains, Catholic 
Maritime Club directors, their helpers and Catholic 
merchant seamen lists eleven clubs in U. S. ports and 
intensive ship visiting activities in three ports. 

B The Catholic Biblical Association has announced 
that Feb. 10-16, 1952, will be Bible Week. In previous 
years, special observances were limited to one day, 
Biblical Sunday, celebrated at Septuagesima, but the 
growing interest of American Catholics in Sacred 
Scripture has warranted the extension. Plans have been 
completed for special programs in all U. S. churches, 
schools, colleges and seminaries. 

p> Catholic groups in Bolivia have made strong pro- 
tests against a proposed education bill which would 
give the government a monopoly in the training of 
teachers by banning private teachers’ colleges. A fur- 
ther provision, which stipulates that at least 75 per 
cent of the teachers in any college must be Bolivian 
citizens, would force most Catholic private colleges to 
close, since the great majority of their teachers are 
members of foreign religious orders. A National Fed- 
eration of Catholic Colleges has been formed to facili- 
tate united opposition to the bill and make the issues 
known to the public. 

p> The Very Rev. G. Seaver, Anglican Dean of Ossary, 
paid high tribute to the tolerance of Irish Catholics 
in a recent sermon at Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin. 
The Dean observed that though members of the 
Church of Ireland (Anglican) were a very small 
minority in the country, their Catholic fellow citizens 
had dealt fairly and understandingly with them. He 
exhorted his hearers to prove themselves worthy of 
this treatment. In northern Ireland, where tolerance 
for Catholics is not so pronounced, a striking increase 
in the Catholic population since 1987 has caused a 
certain amount of worry in Protestant circles. Demands 
are being made for more stringent measures aimed at 
preventing people from southern Ireland, most of them 
Catholics, from settling north of the arbitrary border 
which divides the island. ’ 

p> In an address at First Christian Church, Eugene, 
Oregon, Mr. Paul Blanshard, anti-Catholic writer and 
lecturer, stated that he had never been allowed inside 
a Catholic school. The officials of Mt. Angel College, 
Mt. Angel, Oregon, thereupon invited Mr. Blanshard 
to address their student body. For about 12 minutes, 
Religious News Service reports, he spoke without in- 
terruption; then the audience, with his approval, began 
to bombard him with questions. Nearly every state- 
ment he made was challenged. R. V. L. 
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Christmas “office parties”’ 


On December 24, or possibly earlier, from the hours 
of approximately 4 to 7 P. M., almost every business 
office in the United States will be the scene of the 
annual “office party.” The office girls will no doubt 
have decorated the place with streamers and wreaths, 
others will have bought some little trinkets for gifts, 
the cup that cheers will be flowing, some practical 
jokes will be excogitated—and a good time will be 
under way. There will be lots of good-natured laughs 
at the expense of the boss and of fellow-employes, 
welcome bonuses will be distributed, and the office 
force, as a result of the few hours’ relaxation, will be 
friendlier and closer knit for the coming year. 

Is that the way Christmas parties go in your office? 
Or do they go this way: the cup that cheers turns into 
intoxication, the practical jokes become raw and sexy; 
the good-natured laughs slither into coarse and sug- 
gestive guffaws; and on the next working day, when 
the office force assembles again, there is—or ought to 
be—a feeling of mutual guilt and uneasiness in one 
another’s presence. 

There is no doubt that unrestrained office parties 
play a large part in making Christmas eve, all over 
the nation, a day noted for a staggering increase in 
drunkenness. A caution, read from the pulpit in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral in New York last year, adverted 
to this fact in reminding Catholics that Christmas Eve 
is a day of fasting, as befits the observation of the 
vigil of Our Lord’s birthday. It is a caution that would 
be in place every year from every pulpit in the land. 

We hear so often that the Catholic’s vocation is to 
show Christ to the world through the ordinary activi- 
ties of every-day life. We wonder, perhaps, just how 
that can be done. Well, here is one way. Without 
prudishness or prissiness, make sure that those who 
have eyes to see see that Christ’s birthday is so dear 
and lovely to you that you will not debauch the day 
on which the Church sings “Be ye made holy, children 
of Israel, saith the Lord, for tomorrow the Lord shall 
come down, and the sinfulness of the world will be 
wiped away and the Saviour of the world shall rule 
over us.” Good companionship and a proper jollity 
and song and laughter—yes, these help to usher in 
Christmas. But so do temperance and modesty and 
Christian joy of soul. 

This is a situation that has to be managed by every 
Catholic faced with the problem, but it is a responsi- 
bility that lies particularly at the door of the Catholic 
employer. He is bound not to provide the kind of 
party at which these excesses can take place. The 
bonuses he may give will be no salve to his conscience 
if he has provided the occasion for making Christmas 

more Christless. 

Office parties can be conducive to a happy and 
holy celebration of the birthday of Our Lord. It is 
certainly a sad commentary on the secularism of the 
age that they are so largely conducive only to a 
Christmas hangover. 
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EDITORIALS 











New China’s old barbarism 


American listeners would have assumed that the pro- 
gram was only a play—in bad taste, to be sure—but 
aimed at selling soap or shoes. But the sober faces 
before the radios in Hong Kong on December 2 knew 
that the broadcast drama was real. 

For eighteen years, Holy Family Orphanage in 
Canton was a much-loved center of exquisite charity. 
There the efficient and loving hands of the Canadian 
Sisters of the Immaculate Conception cared for the 
bereft and abandoned children of that great city. Their 
special devotion went out to the very little ones whom 
no one else wanted. The thin, wailing bundle left on 
the doorstep and the pitiful skeleton-baby picked up 
on the street were cradled in virgin arms, loved and 
petted and nursed. And when, so often, no amount of 
devotion could keep the little bodies and souls to- 
gether, swift Baptism, the best gift, guaranteed eternal 
happiness. 

It was a place of love. But hate, under the hammer 
and sickle, invaded Holy Family Orphanage on March 
19, 1951. Five sisters were arrested and held incom- 
municado. And on December 2 came the trial. What 
a trial! The courtroom was the huge Sun Yat-sen 
Memorial Hall in Canton. The jury was a howling 
mob of 6,000 worked up to blood-thirsty frenzy. There 
was no defense and no prosecution, merely a speech 
denouncing “imperialists.” And the charge? The “wil- 
ful murder” of 2,116 of the 2,251 infants whom the 
nuns had in their care over a period of four months. 

The inscrutable Communists chose to broadcast the 
trial. For two hours the airwaves of China heard the 
bestial screams, mass hysteria, cool perversion of jus- 
tice. One wonders if there has even before been such 
a “program.” “The crimes of the imperialist mission- 
aries” were punished with expulsion for three of the 
nuns, five years in prison for the other two. 

It would be easy to rage against these vicious and 
perverted men. But we prefer to pay tribute and honor 
to the five women whose silent, personal triumph and 
tragedy this was. They were virgins—to give them 
their most ancient and honorable Christian title— 
consecrated wholly to their Spouse, Christ. Him they 
loved and served in His children of China. The 
scrofulous and wasted little bodies they held in their 
arms had been redeemed by Him. He loved them and 
so did they. When care and devotion could work 
miracles, little bodies were made strong again, to grow 
and flourish. The “maltreatment” they received was 
the love of many mothers, in a real home. Yet 2,116 
times, in four months, babies died, because science 
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and tenderness could not keep them living. So foul 
hands were laid upon the virgins to punish them for 
their “crimes” against the “new” China—reverting to 
pre-Christian barbarism. 

In prison, their tired bodies wasted, their hearts 
and lungs weakened. After nine months they were led 
to an arena, where, before beasts and a mob, they 
silently confessed Christ, as did the early martyrs. 
Millions at the ends of the airwaves heard the false 
witnesses testify, heard the cries of “Kill them! Kill 
them!” It may be, in the providence of God, that these 
terrible two hours were the peak of their apostolate 
in China. God grant it. God give them strength and 
courage. And may Our Savior, the lover of virgins and 
children, have mercy on China. 


Cardinal Segura on the 


Spanish workers 


The strong language about the deplorable situation of 
Spanish workers used by Cardinal Segura y Saenz, 
Archbishop of Seville, comes as no surprise. His words, 
reported from Madrid last week on December 2 by 
the New York Times correspondent, Camille M. Cian- 
farra, are in line with the equally strong language con- 
tained in the Spanish Archbishops’ Pastoral of June 3, 
1951. “A cry goes to heaven,” said the Archbishops, 
“that some are trying to take advantage of the shortages 
to amass great fortunes by selling at prices beyond the 
just maximum” and they warned “above all, not to 
exasperate the poor and needy by a contrast of luxury 
and dissipation.” 

Cardinal Segura urged the Spanish Government to 
take drastic measures to remedy a situation that meant 
starvation wages and was making the workers “believe 
themselves to be slaves. They say that in the past 
slaves were bought and now they are rented.” His 
statements were based on an investigation of the living 
conditions of the workers in his own archdiocese. On 
the positive side, he listed programs financed by many 
institutions to provide the workers with low-priced 
homes. He said that in this field more was being done 
in Spain than in France and Italy, but not enough. 

Because of the difficult conditions under which they 
live, said the Cardinal, the Spanish workers 

show very little interest in politics, regimes and 

governments. [They are] neither for the republic 

nor for the monarchy, neither for one party nor 

another, neither for one government nor another. 
The worker is against those persons whom he sees 
as obstacles to improvement of his economic condi- 
tion, “in this order: employers, the wealthy, the 
Church, which he does not fear—and the Army, which 
he does.” He ascribes his present condition “to the 
greed of the employers and the luxury and squander- 
ing of money on the part of the wealthy classes.” 

Spanish workers today, declared His Eminence, be- 
lieve that their unions are “political bodies,” in effect 
the “tools” of management and the state. 


This situation of the Spanish workers and their trade 
unions is what prompted the International Federation 
of Christian Trade Unions (IFCTU) to address an 
extensive memorandum to General Franco last August, 
urging the Chief of State to re-establish the freedom 
of trade unions in Spain. The memorandum recalled 
that during its existence of more than thirty years the 
IFCTU has always been unswervingly attached to the 
principle of free trade unionism and that in its “opposi- 
tion to every authoritarian tendency it has never hesi- 
tated to sacrifice the dearest friendship to the princi- 
ple of freedom.” 

It also recalled that its position is in accordance 
with the social doctrine of the Catholic Church and 
that in Spain these principles were accepted in 1932 
as the “Bases of Organization and Program of Princi- 
ples and Action of the Catholic Trades Unions.” The 
present system 

has introduced a single trade union organization 

which has been subordinated to a political party 

and incorporated into a system of government... 

The worker is deprived of natural and efficient 

means of defense . . . and left at the mercy of... 

capitalist or political speculation. The present 
standards of Spanish workers show in a clear, 
though distinctive way, the truth of our assertion. 


Cardinal Segura’s moving plea for United States aid 
to impoverished Spain should not fall upon deaf ears. 
If Spain’s government will be wise enough to heed 
the IFCTU appeal on behalf of Christian trade unions, 
there may be some hope of their country’s avoiding an 
impending disaster. 


Delaware faces the truth 


Wilmington, Delaware, along with New Castle Coun- 
ty, is proud of being a democratic community. Already 
one of the nation’s great workshops for industry, it 
has set about being a laboratory for better human 
relations as well. Situated at the border between North 
and South, it has helped to demonstrate how men 
can learn to live together in peace, justice and mutual 
respect. The story is told by Alice Fox Pitts in the New 
York Herald Tribune for December 2. 

How did the people of Wilmington “fight the bias” 
which marred their inter-group life? By the practical 
method of stating the full, undoctored truth to their 
fellow-citizens about what was right and what was 
wrong in their ordinary human relations. They then ap- 
plied this plain truth to a flagrant case of actual in- 
justice in the sure conviction that the great majority 
of their fellow-citizens would take the side of truth 
and justice once the issue was laid clearly before them. 

They first tackled racial discrimination in theatres. 
Negroes were traditionally excluded from Wilming- 
ton’s motion-picture theatres. Last spring the Delaware 
Fellowship Commission, aided by the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored People, suc- 
ceeded in gaining admission for them into most of the 
area’s theatres, even though, under Delaware State 
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law, a “majority” objection of a theatre’s patrons could 
keep them out. Wilmington’s only legitimate theatre 
refused to permit Negroes to sit anywhere other than 
the gallery for a Knights of Columbus Passion Play in 
1949. Rev. Thomas J. Reese of the Wilmington Diocese, 
with Bishop FitzMaurice’s approval, contacted a cross- 
section of interested Negro and white citizens repre- 
senting many professions. They set about organizing 
the Catholic Interracial Council of Wilmington. 

The Council has already taken up the question of 
admitting Negroes to training schools for nurses in the 
diocese and will soon sponsor a workshop for teacher- 
nuns, to instruct them in fostering better interracial 
relations among children. It has joined with other 
organizations in sponsoring a radio panel on race re- 
lations and many other inter-group activities. 

Salesianum School, operated by the Oblates of St. 
Francis de Sales, became the first private institute of 
the State to admit Negroes. Other private high schools 
have followed suit. As a result of a decision of the 
Delaware Court of Chancery, the University of Dela- 
ware has removed undergraduate restrictions on 
Negroes. A case testing the State’s segregated public- 
school system is now pending in a district court. 

Wilmington’s “fight against bias” has only just be- 
gun, with notable victories won but deep-rooted ob- 
stacles still to conquer. The methods used by its Cath- 
olic Interracial Council and other organizations have 
already proved how effective it is to lay all the cards 
on the table in a carefully planned educational 
program. 

This is the only way for the people of any community 
to conquer the fears and resentments and pusillanimity 
which tolerate injustices and disfigure social life. Can 
there be any objection to enunciating the only prin- 
ciples on which, as Christians and Americans, we 
can help establish civic harmony—and to asking all 
to reexamine their practices? 


Wages under 
“controlled” inflation 


With steel wage negotiations in full swing, this is an 
opportune time to review very briefly our editorial 
policy on economic stabilization. 

Prior to the Chinese intervention in the Korean 
“police action,” we believed that all-out economic 
controls were premature. So did almost everybody 
else who spoke or wrote on the issue at the time. For 
Bernard Baruch’s insistence on total mobilization there 
was little support in public or private circles. 

After the Chinese stormed down from Manchuria, 
we shifted our ground. For the past year this magazine 
has argued for stiff taxes, harsh controls over all kinds 
of credit and vigorous price and wage controls. We 
thought—and still think—that by tightening our belts 
for a limited period we could emerge from the defense 
effort with an economy ready for peace or war. 

As our readers know, this has been a losing battle. 
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The meat industry, and the farmers generally, refused 
to take the strong medicine the anti-inflation doctors 
in Washington prescribed. So did the business com- 
munity and the trade unions. Whether the Govern- 
ment was too weak to defy these organized economic 
groups, or whether a majority on Capitol Hill honestly 
believed that the danger of inflation had been exag- 
gerated, Congress refused to vote adequate taxes, it 
weakened credit controls and inserted a considerable 
admixture of elasticity into existing price ceilings. It 
voted, not to stop inflation, but only to control it. 

It is against this background that wage negotiations 
in steel, and in other industries must be viewed. 

At the present time the average rate of straight- 
time hourly earnings in steel is $1.79. The steelwork- 
ers are demanding a “substantial” wage increase, 
which, when all the fringe benefits are counted in, 
probably means a package of about twenty-five cents 
an hour. Under the existing wage-stabilization formu- 
la, which permits a ten-per-cent increase to cover 
the rise in living costs from January, 1950 to January, 
1951, plus a one-per-cent increase for every change 
of one per cent in the cost-of-living index since that 
time, the steelworkers are entitled to about six cents 
an hour. 

It is a foregone conclusion that the final settlement 
will call for more than six cents. It is also a foregone 
conclusion that the Wage Stabilization Board will 
set the figure. Charles E. Wilson, head of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, has said publicly that a strike 
in the steel industry is unthinkable. Since the industry 
will refuse to grant a single cent over the maximum 
to which the steelworkers are legally entitled, it stands 
to reason that, if a strike is to be avoided, the Govern- 
ment will be forced to make the decision. Much as 
the industry dislikes Government intervention, it feels 
that it cannot afford to act otherwise. If it concedes 
a “substantial” wage increase, it wants prior assurance 
that the new director of Economic Stabilization, Roger 
L. Putnam—the Massachusetts’ industrialist who suc- 
ceeded Eric Johnston—will approve a compensatory 
price increase. There is little doubt, also, that such 
approval, up to a point, will be forthcoming. 

The inflationary impact of this transaction is obvious. 
It is part of the pattern of controlled inflation which, 
as we mentioned above, has become national policy. 
We do not like the whole business. We regret that 
our organized economic groups have not been able to 
agree among themselves on wage and price policies 
that would spell out equality of sacrifice. We deplore 
the Government's compromising with these groups, 
even though we recognize the hard realities which 
dictate such a course. Unless all signs fail, the in- 
flationary pressures during 1952 are going to be ter- 

rific. We still believe that it would be a lot easier to 
stop them in their tracks than to try to control them 
once they are rolling. We can be proved wrong only 
if people, defying all predictions, continue to save as 
wisely and spend as carefully as they have been doing 
these past eight months. 
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So you’re getting old 





Richard M. McKeon 





“Ann ALL THE DAYS of Mathusala were nine 
hundred and sixty-nine years, and he died.” What if 
Mathusala were living today, approaching sixty-five, 
a member of the CIO Steelworkers, and about to re- 
tire? Imagine what his total pension would be, besides 
his social security payments, as he lived on for century 
after century. Few people in our day are living to 
reach one hundred years, but many are living longer 
than people did during the past century. Hence arises 
the problem of older people and industry’s responsi- 
bility towards them. 

One hundred years ago there was no extensive old- 
age problem as we find it today in the industrial 
world. Life expectancy was shorter, the birth rate was 
high, new blood came to the nation from the millions 
who sought liberty and opportunity in America. Only 
about two per cent of the population was over sixty- 
five. In 1951 over seven per cent, or nearly 10 million, 
are estimated to be in this group. The percentage is 
steadily increasing, so that by 1970 some 16 million men 
and women will be in that category. 

How are these 10 million older people supported 
today? About 87 per cent are employed persons, or 
wed to employed persons, and of these the greater 
number live on farms. The others depend on private, 
community and government pensions, on relatives 
or on savings. These people are suffering because in- 
flation has lessened the value of the dollar. 

In a conference held in Syracuse last September, 
Dr. W. A. Sawyer, Medical Consultant, Eastman 
Kodak Company, presented many facts and experi- 
ences relating to this problem from industrial prac- 
tice. Besides cooperating with the social security pro- 
gram, industry has made great steps in helping the 
older worker. This, as somebody from the floor re- 
marked, was certainly not too spontaneous or wide- 
spread till the action of labor unions forced the issue. 
This advance is evident from the growth of fringe 
benefits during the late war. Before 1940 only about 
11,000 pension plans were fostered by industry. In 
1951 there are over 100,000. Yet even today only five 
per cent of industry provides such plans and only six 
per cent of people over sixty-five are covered. Most 
of these industrial pensions give higher benefits than 
the Federal old-age and survivors program, which 
now covers 45 million people. 

Should our workers retire at sixty-five? A growing 
sentiment is against this limit. Compared to fifty years 
ago, a worker today may reach the age of sixty-five 
and still possess the physical capacity and mental alert- 
ness of a man of fifty in days gone by. Why, then, 
should he be dropped from the productive potential 
of the nation? Most older workers have special skills. 


Fr. McKeon, S.]., is director of the School of Indus- 
trial Relations, Le Moyne College, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Last September he attended a conference on “Work- 
ing and Living Through the Later Years,” held under 
the auspices of the Syracuse Council of Social Agen- 
cies in cooperation with other civic agencies. He here 
outlines new trends in dealing with aging workers. 


Even if they cannot produce as rapidly as those who 
are younger, it is sheer foolishness to transfer them 
from a productive career to undesired idleness. Dur- 
ing the Syracuse conference, medical authorities were 
quoted to the effect that “inactivity means an earlier 
death.” The necessity of the defense program, of 
course, has restored many older workers to pay rolls. 

The conference urged more intensive study of the 
working capability of older people. Reference was 
made to the U. S. Army method of interviewing, be- 
fore a three man board, the worker within two years 
of the age-limit. This board is free from all pressure. 
It will decide one of three things: first, to let the 
worker continue in his job; second, to let him take a 
lesser job; or third, to recommend that he retire. A 
plan of gradual retirement, using the worker in some 
useful capacity as long as possible, met with general 
approbation. 

A study of the psychological attitudes of the aging 
worker was proposed. It was emphasized that money 
alone was not sufficient to ease the man going into 
retirement from the habits of many years. Many people 
are very sensitive when the topic of their retirement 
is mentioned. Strange to say, husbands are most re- 
luctant to discuss this matter with their wives and 
families. Pride is very strong on this point. To feel 
that he is unwanted in industry while still physically 
and mentally sound is a hard blow. No religious prin- 
ciples were mentioned in the conference. Certainly 
old age commands traditional Christian respect and 
love and decent security. Above all, strong faith in 
God and sincere religious practice will aid our older 
people to face stern realities more courageously. 

Reports from the Second International Gerontologi- 
cal Congress held at St. Louis in September, 1951, 
confirm many of these observations. Representatives 
from 53 nations attended. They gave evidence of a 
trend in many industries to keep the able worker 
active as long as possible. One proposal called for a 
union-management board to decide the older work- 
er’s ability to continue at his job. Another recom- 
mendation looked to the redesigning of machines to 
facilitate operations for older workers. 

In October, 1950, the Industrial Relations Center of 
the University of Minnesota released a study on the 
utilization of older manpower in the city of Minne- 
apolis. It posed several basic questions: “To what 
extent do employes who are still able to handle their 
usual jobs at sixty-five continue beyond that age? To 
what extent do employes who can no longer handle 
their usual jobs at sixty-five continue beyond that age? 
What methods have been devised by Minneapolis 
firms to utilize the services of older employes who 
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can no longer handle their usual jobs?” The 168 firms 
covered in the study employed nearly 57,000 people. 

To the first question, regarding capable oldsters, it 
was found that three-quarters of the firms keep on all 
or most of their hourly employes past sixty-five, and 
one half retain all or most of their salaried employes. 
The answers to the second question, regarding those 
who are “slipping,” showed that one-third keep on 
all or most hourly employes and one-sixth retained 
all or most of the salaried employes. Sixty per cent 
transferred employes to other jobs which they could 
handle, while forty per cent relieved the worker of 
some of the normal duties of his regular job. There 
is almost a complete absence of formal planning to 
utilize older workers, according to this study. “Pension 
plans, especially those with a compulsory retirement 
clause, are the largest single factor in the non-utiliza- 
tion of persons over sixty-five.” 

Business Week for September 8, 1951, presented the 
following worth-while suggestions for improving com- 
pany plans: 

(1) Raise the retirement age, or set a flexible 
limit that changes as average length of life in- 
creases. 

(2) Attack the problem of giving the worker a 
vested right in his pension so that he doesn’t lose 
it if he moves. 

(33 Make seniority more flexible. 

4) Work out plans to gear pay to lower pro- 
ductivity. 

(5) Review pension plans every ten years to 
keep funding adequate and pensions paced with 
rising prices. 


A new experiment started two years ago by an English 
engineering firm has merited wide attention. The 
Rubery, Owen and Company, of Darlaston, England, 
determined to assist its workers who were over seventy 
years of age. A mile from the main factory the firm 
set up a workshop giving it the special name of “The 
Sons of Rest.” Here these older workers receive as- 
signments calling for skill in the production of office 
equipment and farm implements. They work a seven 
and one-half hour-day for five days a week. They pace 
each job or rest as they see fit. Production has gone up 
more than expected. Moreover, the quality of the 
work surpassed that of the main factory. Absenteeism 
is very low. The firm is proud to publicize the fact 
that “the men proved beyond a doubt that a man of 
seventy is still capable of doing a good job.” 

What about the retired executive? Are his talents 
to be wasted? Two fascinating adventures give a par- 
tial answer to these questions. One centers around the 
Mohawk Development Service of Schenectady, N. Y. 
After the late war a brilliant executive engineer, who 
had served General Electric Company for thirty-three 
years, was retired. His name was Laurence A. Haw- 
kins. Realizing that many men in similar circumstances 
had skill and experience which would be an asset to 
industry, he resolved to act. By degrees, in coopera- 
tion with other retired executives, he formed the Mo- 
hawk Development Service. It offers services in the 
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field of drafting and engineering and as consultants 
on engineering problems. All officials and employes 
are over sixty-five. Plenty of work has come in from 
General Electric, American Locomotive, Ludlum Steel 
and other large firms. Organized labor is one of its 
strongest supporters. 

In the Saturday Evening Post for June 16, 1951, 
William S. Dutton tells a similar story about another 
group of retired business and professional men under 
the title “They Retired—and Got Busy.” The setting 
is Wilmington, Delaware, the center of the gigantic du 
Pont industrial dynasty. Some excellent brains belong- 
ing to former executives were going to waste. Now the 
Consulting and Advisory Services, Inc., is using these 
brains in very profitable ways. 

It is well for leaders in labor and management to 
recognize the growing protest against the arbitrary 
age limit of sixty-five years for retirement. But until 
a new policy is widely adopted, what is industry doing 
to prepare its workers for retirement? Some outstand- 
ing companies are striving to do the right thing by 
their faithful employes. Eastman Kodak, Shell Oil, 
Western Electric and others have programs. 

Both industry and government have paid attention 
to the economic aspects of retirement. If inflation can 
be controlled, then millions will have sufficient finan- 
cial security to live in a decent way. However, industry 
in general has given little thought to the psychologi- 
cal problems of aging workers. 

Of special interest in this regard is the program of 
Standard Oil of New Jersey. This company has an 
excellent record of peaceful industrial relations. Now 
it is winning acclaim for its interest in the workers 

departing from the company. In its booklet, Prepara- 
tion for Retirement, Esso explains: 


As a company with characteristically long-ser- 
vice employes, Esso has a major problem in this 
field, and has long been active in looking with 
interest on the welfare of its retired employes. 
It feels that retirement is something earned by 
faithful service, a form of “graduation” into a new 
phase of life rather than a “casting out” process. 
Retirement should be the opportunity for the em- 
ploye to enjoy the fruits of his labor in freedom, 
leisure and relaxation, as well as an opportunity 
to serve himself, his family and his community in 
what was not open to him during his working 
career. 


Experience showed that, as the time for retirement 
approached, about one-third seemed well-adjusted, 
one-third hard to contact, and the other third in a 
most needy state. Esso starts its program a year in 
advance through seminar group-discussions. The at- 
tendance is voluntary on company time. Groups are 
limited to fifteen to allow a more intimate approach 
and a mutual exchange of ideas. The program aims to 
present the problems the retired worker has to face, 
awaken logical thinking toward worthwhile interests, 
and to effect some action before retirement. At the last 
session each worker receives a copy of How to Retire 
and Enjoy It, by Ray Giles (McGraw-Hill). 
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The economic aspects of the aging-worker problem, 
of course, form only part of it. It also has many social, 
cultural, political and, of course, religious implications. 
Those who wish to inform themselves about this great 
change our society is undergoing can read Youth at 
Any Age, a report published by the New York State 
Joint Legislative Committee on Problems of the Aging. 
Another highly recommended source of information is 
The Aged and Society: A Symposium on the Problems 
of an Aging Population, published by the Industrial 
Relations Research Association, Champaign, Illinois. 
Every alert citizen should inform himself on this emerg- 
ing challenge to our society. 


Jesuits shall not 
be tolerated 





Peter Lowry 





N ORWEGIANS ARE JUSTLY PROUD of their 
long tradition of democracy. While Norway’s present 
Constitution was drawn up at the Eidsvold Conven- 
tion of 1814, its democratic tradition is very old. 

Yet there was a serious flaw in the Eidsvold Consti- 
tution. We Americans are especially proud of our Bill 
of Rights, the first part of the First Article of which 
is that “Congress shall make no law respecting the 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof.” But the post-Napoleonic Constitution of 
Norway contained as its Second Article religious re- 
strictions which reflect not only the anti-clericalism 
of the French philosophers, but also anti-Semitism, 
which has ever cursed medieval and modern Europe: 
“Jesuits and other monkish orders shall not be tol- 
erated here; moreover, Jews are strictly prohibited 
from entrance to the country.” 

We should note that the prohibition did not extend 
to the Catholic laity or to secular priests, although 
there were few, if any, Catholics living in Norway at 
the time, and no priests. The Eighth Article of the 
Constitution, while proclaiming Lutheranism the state 
religion, says that “all religious sects are permitted 
free exercise of their creed.” Here again, however, the 
prohibition of Jews was reiterated. 

Naturally this condemnation of a whole race was 
the first to be opposed by champions of religious 
liberty in Norway. Henrik Wergeland, brilliant leader 
of the romantic renaissance in Norwegian poetry, be- 
gan the fight in 1841. A decade later, six years after 
the death of Wergeland, the constitutional prohibition 
against the Jews was repealed. 

(Rev. Peter Lowry is an English-speaking diocesan 
priest serving as curate in St. Olaf's Parish, Oslo, Nor- 
way, which prohibits Jesuits.) 





But what about the rest of Article Two? That was 
not directed against a particular people but against 
Catholic priests. To be sure, at the time of the signing 
of the Eidsvold Constitution there were so few Cath- 
olics in Norway as to make the law practically a dead 
letter. It would be a quarter of a century before the 
first post-Reformation Catholic congregation would be 
established in the capital city, Christiania, now Oslo. 
Even as late as 1925, a committee of the Parliament 
which was considering the Second Article came to the 
conclusion: “No one can insist that there is any actual, 
particularly pressing need at the present time to lift 
this restriction. . .” The committee said, in effect: “We 
recognize the injustice, but since it really does not affect 
very many people, and it is a ticklish situation, let us 
just leave it alone for a while!” When this happens 
in Spain we never hear the end of it. 

Such reasoning was not used in considering the 
repeal of the prohibition against Jews. In 1891 this 
official statement was made: 

Was there then [1851] such a crying need to 
let Jews into the land? Was it for that reason that 
Wergeland lifted his voice? Was it because there 
stood thousands of Jews out in the world who 
begged to come to Norway and live here in re- 
ligious freedom? No! Scarcely a single Jew had 
ever talked about coming here. But the reason 
why Wergeland fought for this, and why it was 
cain a victory, was because it was believed 
to be . . . a victory for tolerance and spiritual 
liberty irrespective of whether there were few or 
many who at that moment could benefit by it. 


Why could not this same idealism be applied to the 
great Catholic religious order? The anti-Jesuit clause 
was, in fact, no longer a dead letter. The Catholic 
population had grown slowly. There were about 2,500 
Catholics in the country in 1925; today there are close 
to 4,000. There was in 1925 and still is today a lack 
of Catholic theological and apologetic writing in Nor- 
wegian. There still is no Catholic translation of the 
Old Testament or of the Missal in the language. The 
Church is always fighting against ignorance there, but 
most of all against the thorough-going secularism of 
the people. There will always be a real need for a 
small congregation of Jesuit preachers, teachers and 
writers. Besides, there is the acknowledged principle 
involved, the principle of religious freedom. If a Nor- 
wegian becomes a Jesuit, must he suffer exile from his 
own country? 

In 1897 the first effort was made to abrogate the 
prohibition of “Jesuits and other monks.” The clause 
against the “other monks” was struck out, but not 
that against the Jesuits. Complete religious freedom 
was in sight, but there was still one more river to cross. 

In 1908 a National Council of Norwegian Lutheran 
Pastors reconsidered the problem. There was consid- 
erable dissension, ending in another defeat for religious 
liberty. Again, in 1921, the Justice Department, in 
behalf of the Crown, proposed the question of the 
repeal of the law to the Lutheran bishops of the land 
and the two theological colleges—one attached to a 
university and liberal, the other separatist and pietist. 
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were 


Four of the six bishops voted for the repeal, as did 
all of the university's theological faculty with one 
exception. The other faculty was united in its opposi- 
tion to the abrogation of the clause against the Jesuits. 
The proposition was again brought to the fore in 1928. 
The Lutheran bishops were now unanimously opposed 
to repeal. The case was dropped for many years, and 
the little clause, “Jesuits shall not be tolerated,” re- 
mained in the law of the land, perhaps forgotten. But 
not quite! 

When the member states at the European Assembly 
at Strasbourg signed the Convention of Human Rights 
last November, Norway had to make a 
reservation, owing to the Second Article. 
Norway's State Department believes that 
the Article is indeed contrary to the ideals 
of the Convention. The Department has 
submitted an inquiry about its abrogation 
to the Ministries of Ecclesiastical Affairs 
and Education (a joint department) and 
to the Department of Justice. The Minis- 
try of Ecclesiastical Affairs has again 
asked the opinion of the bishops and the 
theological faculties. 

The question has aroused a surprising 
amount of interest. The newspapers of the 
country are full of editorials, letters and 
answers to editorials and letters—Norwe- 
gians love a battle of newsprint. Even 
more surprising is the force and violence 
of the opposition to repeal of the anti- 
Jesuit clause. The same pietist theological faculty 
which fought the amendment in 1923 again spear- 
heads the opposition. Prof. O. Hallesby of this faculty 
wrote in the conservative Aftenposten, Norway’s most 
widely circulated paper: 


The constitutional outlawing of the Jesuits has 
nothing to do with religious freedom. The religion 
of the Jesuits is, of course, the Catholic, which 
can be practised in this land. No, the prohibition 
which our forefathers at Eidsvold saw fit to em- 
body in our Constitution comes as the result of 
the knowledge of the Jesuits’ moral teachings. It 
was against these that our forefathers wanted to 
protect our people. Our forefathers saw that Jesuit 
moral teachings were a mortal danger to the state, 
yes, to all social intercourse. 


The Jesuits, continues Hallesby, if admitted to Nor- 
way, are apt to bring about the destruction of all civil 
order: “These anarchical tendencies of Jesuit moral 
teachings our forefathers at Eidsvold saw well.” 

The statement of one Pastor Ivar Welle in Vaart 
Land (organ for an orthodox Lutheran political party ) 
is almost fantastic: “One shall not be accused of 
murder who out of zeal for the Church has killed 
an excommunicated person, says Roman Canon Law. 
The Jesuit Fathers go even further.” 

We have no difficulty in seeing now that one real 
source of opposition, perhaps the greatest source, lies 
beneath the surface of these arguments, in the deep- 
lying anti-Catholicism of the country. This is by no 
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means entirely the fault of the Norwegians today. It 
is the result of an almost total break of four centuries 
with the Catholic religion and culture. In no other 
countries did the Protestant Reformation take a strong- 
er hold than in the Scandinavian lands. In Norway, 
especially, Christianity came rather late (eleventh 
century) and found it difficult to penetrate into the 
remoter valleys. And then in the sixteenth century 
came the total break—no church, no priest, soon scarce- 
ly any Catholic souls left in the land. Nowhere, I re- 
peat, was the break with Catholicism so great. 

In the normal course of his life the average Nor- 
wegian adult has practically no chance to 
know the Church. The same, of course, is 
true of the children. There are only a few 
parochial schools in the country. The uni- 
versal public school system is under the 
joint Ministry of Ecclesiastical Affairs and 
Education. Lutheranism, naturally, is a 
required subject. There is an obvious anti- 
Catholic bias in history text books. 

Finally, Lutheranism is intimately 
bound up with national feeling. In few 
other countries is nationalism more in evi- 
dence than in Norway, the fiercely inde- 
pendent spirit of whose people was long 
submerged by the political supremacy of 
Denmark. Most of the Catholic popula- 
tion today is composed of foreigners and 
converts or the children of both classes. 
So, in spite of the efforts of Sigrid Undset 
to show that the really glorious era of Norwegian 
history was the era when the land was Catholic, 
Catholicism is commonly identified with something 
foreign, un-Norwegian, dark-haired. One of the great, 
if unconscious, arguments against the Jesuits is, I 
think, that “our forefathers” at Eidsvold, in their 
Nordic wisdom, chose to exclude the order. 

But the anti-Jesuits do not have it all their own way. 
There is real sentiment also for the striking out of the 
Jesuit exclusion clause. Lutheran Bishop Schjelderup 
of Hamer is on record as being entirely in favor of its 
abrogation. So too is the Dean of the Theological 
Faculty of the University of Oslo, Professor Molland. 
Several widely circulated dailies have taken a definite 
stand in the Jesuits’ favor—Dagbladet, Arbeiderbladet, 
Verdens-Gang, and now Aftenposten. They insist that 
the question is simply one of principle: religious free- 
dom demands abrogation of the clause. Dagbladet 
remarks in an editorial: “The Norwegian State must 
be tolerant, even if the Church [the Lutheran State 
Church] and the Christians themselves are not.” 

Nevertheless the situation remains very difficult. 
And, primarily because of the ignorance of the Cath- 
olic Church explained above, I am not entirely confi- 
dent of the success of the Norwegian State Depart- 
ment’s proposal that the Second Article of the coun- 
try’s Constitution be stricken out. And that is a great 
pity, for, as one person has written: “It is a greater 
harm to Norway than to the Jesuits.” 
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Election at Burroughs 





J. E. Coogan 





Tuar DETROIT EXPLOSION of October 11 was 
what happened when the UAW-CIO and the United 
Electric Workers finally got the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Co. election they had been planning for years. 
A 95-per-cent turnout of voters went “no union” five to 
one. Only one-fourth the number of workers who had 
signed the National Labor Relations Board election 
petition voted union in the secret- 
ballot election. The UAW-CIO 
secretary-treasurer summed up the 
result of the costly whirlwind cam- 
paign: “We didn’t get enough 
votes.” Thus in one of the strongest 
union areas in the country the 
largest nonunion company remains 
unorganized. How did it happen? 

The Burroughs management isn’t 
doing any crowing, but if you ask 
them, this is their story. The elec- 
tion is the pay-off for a lifetime of 
Golden Rule treatment of labor. 
Burroughs has always been a good place to work. The 
top management has never had anything more im- 
portant to care for than its men. The proof of this is 
seen in the fact that the company has not had a strike 
in sixty-five years. Forty-one per cent of its employes 
have more than 10 years service; 16 per cent have 
been on the job for 25 years or more. The average 
labor turnover per year is less than one per cent; it 
is little more than the truth to say that only an act of 
God can separate a Burroughs man from the payroll. 
The UAW-CIO never had a harder nut to crack. 

That union was created as the answer to the anony- 
mous, impersonal manipulation of men in mass indus- 
try. Men were hired and fired by the thousands with 
precious little regard for their human needs. At every 
dip in the demand curve, an angina-like fear seized 
all hearts lest a foreman lay hand on shoulder and say 
“Turn in your badge.” Seniority had no claims when 
layoffs began, none when work was being resumed. 
Consequently straw-bosses had to be toadied to in the 
spirit of forget-me-not. Workmen awaiting recall 
answered with smoldering resentment the petty tyrant’s 
invitation to paint his house, landscape his yard. An 
occasional dozen eggs from the too reluctant hens or— 
in vintage season—a gallon of “dago red” went along 
as an additional reminder. 

Foremen passed out to their workmen business cards 
of their in-laws in an “or else” spirit. Faithful work- 





(Fr. Coogan is director of the department of sociology, 
University of Detroit, not far from the main plant of 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company.) 





men feared even to attend social functions where talk 
of unions might come up, lest the seeing-eyes of the 
employer somehow spy them out. Consequently, the 
coming of the unions took fear from the heart and 
brought courage to the eye. The employer might be 
“one man in a thousand, but he wasn’t a thousand 
times a man.” And his unionized employes could face 
him on something like terms of equality. 

Fifty years ago, Burroughs was already operating 
on a man-to-man basis. Detroit can be hot and its sum- 
mers long; then let a plant swimming pool and tennis 
courts beguile the noon hour. For week ends and va- 
cations—or any time employes find convenient—for 
twenty-four years there has been in easy reach a com- 
pany-furnished country club of 585 
acres with fine clubhouse, two golf 
courses, cottages for low-cost rental, 
boating and swimming. Annual 
membership costs for all this were 
six dollars. A week-end in season 
will find some six thousand in 
attendance. 

For nearly half a century, too, 
the company has paid time and a 
half—or even double time—for over- 
time. For a quarter-century, night 
work has carried a 10-per-cent 

, premium and workers have been 
given paid vacations. Thirty years before the forma- 
tion of the UAW-CIO, Burroughs employes were cov- 
ered by company-paid insurance. In more recent years 
have come paid holidays, comprehensive life, accident, 
sickness and hospitalization insurance, paid sick leave 
and a retirement income program for thirty years ser- 
vice, starting at $125 a month. Wages and salaries com- 
pare favorably with those paid for similar work by 
unionized competitors. And Burroughs’ policy of put- 
ting every possible burden on the machine makes pos- 
sible the employment of women and aging workmen, 
in accordance with the modern trend. 


ELECTION Issues 

In the face of such facts spokesmen for unionization 
were put to it to find an issue. Paternalism was charged, 
but with little realism. It was further charged that 
such freely conceded benefits could be as freely with- 
drawn; but the benefits have grown with the years 
and with changes of administration. Friendly relations 
in the Burroughs plants have actually paid dividends 
and give every indication of permanence. On its rec- 
ord Burroughs welcomed the election, held on its own 
premises, on company-paid time. 

Burroughs asked employes only this: that they vote, 
and vote their own interest. Some Catholic comment 
since the election has thought that appeal short- 
sighted: 


Granted that Burroughs is an ideal employer, 
Burroughs’ employes, if joined in organization 
with those of other firms, could help their brother 
and sister workers attain conditions as good as 
their own. Such associations, moreover, are essen- 
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tial to et erection of industry councils, 
wherein both organized employers and workers 
we A collaborate for the common economic 
good. .. 

Trade unions themselves have not particularly 
stressed these altruistic aspects of unionism. Nor 
are many employers endowed with such far- 
1 ste wisdom. Within both groups, obviously, 
a long-range program of education will be needed 
to alter traditional attitudes (Michigan Catholic, 
October 18, 1951). 


This denial of “far-sighted wisdom” to one confessedly 
an “ideal employer” seems, under prevailing conditions 
in the UAW-CIO area, rather unrealistic. What would 
be the immediate and certain cost of the “long-range” 
benefits hoped for from unionizing Burroughs? The 
UAW-CIO is a giant union of all “races and tribes 
under heaven,” with all degrees of education and so- 
cial-mindedness. With them “the only thing constant 
is change.” Violent disagreements with either manage- 
ment or union heads are the products of a moment. 
Work stoppages are frequent and without warning, 
leaving responsible union officials with little effective 
control. The would-be leader who most abuses the 
employer and promises employes the biggest wage 
raises and fringe benefits is a constant threat to the 
conscientious union official. 

Consequently, to retain the confidence of the work- 
ers, union heads must frequently denounce the em- 
ployer. Kindly judgments are reserved for the dead. 
As for the living, a grand canyon must yawn between 
the boss and the worker, “so that they who would pass 
from hence to you, cannot, nor from thence come 
hither.” Even sympathetic criticism of union manage- 
ment from so competent a source as ACTU has recent- 
ly been bitterly resented as amateurish economic 
toryism. And it is notorious that even the admonitions 
of clergymen sympathetic to labor have had a very 
poor market among union leaders. 

Must an “ideal employer,” in order to merit the 
appellation “far-sighted” draw his huge plant and satis- 
fied employes into the bear-pit of what now passes 
for labor relations in the UAW-CIO area? On the 
other hand, is it quite clear that an ideal employer- 
employe relationship existing in a voluntarily non- 
union plant exerts no salutary effect upon conditions 
in unionized industry? Burroughs’ record of no strike 
or lockout in sixty-five years—isn’t that something for 
a unionized plant to shoot at? How long would that 
record endure after a unionization that forced the 
Burroughs workers to make common cause with work- 
ers throughout the industry? 

Would it not be better for all concerned if unioniza- 
tion continued to stand on its own merits, were judged 
by its effects in the foreseeable future instead of by 
hopes that stretch into the “wild blue yonder”? The 
day of the industrial council may come more quickly 
if unionizing spreads through its tangible advantages 
rather than through hopes that too long deferred make 
the heart sick. 

We confess some sympathy with the following 
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pertinent letter to the Detroit Free Press from the wife 
of a UAW-CIO worker whose strike-lost wages 
amounted to $300 in 1950: 


. .. It has now been made plain to everyone that 
Burroughs employes “know what is best for them.” 
Burroughs employes have everything and more 
without belonging to a union. nae employes 
won't have to strike for days and weeks and even 
months at a time for that which is futile. 

My husband is a Chrysler employe and conse- 
quently a union member. Need I say more? 


After the Burroughs election, employes can continue 
to greet the bosses with a smile without being sus- 
pected of being company “stooges.” And the top brass 
can walk down the production line without getting the 
deep-freeze as enemies of the working class. 





FEATURE “Xx” 











Mr. Daly, of Washington, 
D. C., is a “block-rosarian” 
in his own right, albeit he’s 
married to Mary Tinley D. 
He’s author of A Song in 
His Heart (Winston, 51), 
the story of James A. Bland, 
Tae 4 Negro song-writer. 


eet 


“WHY ARE YOU CATHOLICS holding out on us 
Protestants?” a friend of mine asked, and then ad- 
monished me for calling him a non-Catholic. 

“I don’t call you a non-Protestant, do I?” he said. 

“No,” I said, “but what d’ye mean, ‘holding out on 
you?” 

“I mean,” he said seriously, “about the rosary—and 
especially the block rosary.” 

“What do you want to know about the rosary?” 

“I want to know all about the rosary. The Who, 
Where and Why of it.” He’s a journalist, as you might 
guess. So I told him. 

“The rosary,” he said, “Mary’s beads, I consider one 
of the finest prayers in all the world—and it should 
not be monopolized by you Catholics. I believe in the 
Blessed Virgin just the same as you do, and I want to 
pray to her—in her own language—just the same as 
you do. How about inviting me and the wife to one 
of your neighborhood sessions?” 

“Come along,” I said. 

And he did, with this slight dig: “Why didn’t you 
initiate this, instead of me? I feel like I’m butting in.” 

“You're not butting in,” I told him, “you're just mak- 
ing me feel like a non-Protestant who doesn’t know the 
Way of the Cross.” 

When he left, after attending our rosary group, he 
told me: “I’m going to start a block rosary of my own— 
and for Protestants only. It'll do ’em good.” 
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“Would you let me join?” 

He smiled: “Okay, if you bring your wife—Mary 
Tinley Daly. Your religion’s in her name, isn’t it?” 

He had me there. So I confessed. Were it not for 
the namesake of the Blessed Virgin I'd probably be 
a very poor Catholic. She’s the one who taught me to 
say the rosary, though I don’t know it all yet. As she 
once described the performance after we had had fam- 
ily rosary: “The Head of the House announced the five 
glorious mysteries and said the five joyful mysteries 
in a very sorrowful tone of voice. Maybe it’s his South- 
ern accent.” 

When this friend of mine got the block rosary started 
for Protestants only, he was like me. He knew only 
the joyful mysteries—the Annunciation, the Visitation, 
the Nativity, the Presentation and the Discovery. 

When I put it that way, I can hear my wife saying: 
“You shouldn't call it the Discovery.” 

“What is it, then?” I ask. 

“The Finding in the Temple.” 

“Okay,” I say, “what’s the difference between a find- 
ing and a discovery? Didn’t Joseph and Mary find— 
or discover—Jesus in the Temple? Or am I wrong?” 

“Sure,” she says, “but it wasn’t exactly a discovery, 
it was a finding. ..” 

So I let it go at that. 

My Protestant friend wanted to know something 
about the other mysteries, aside from the joyful: “Come 
on over to my house and instruct me,” he pleaded, 
“and I'll hand it on to the others.” 

Since I had been briefed by Mary Tinley Daly I 
went over and told him. 

“There’s the first sorrowful mystery, the Agony in 
the Garden; and the second sorrowful mystery, the 
Scourging at the Pillar; and the third sorrowful 
mystery, the Crowning with Thorns; the fourth sorrow- 
ful mystery, the Carrying of the Cross; and the fifth sor- 
rowful mystery, the Crucifixion.” 

“And then what?” he asked. 

“You'll notice how it goes along in good continuity,” 
I said, “from the Birth of Christ—or, rather, the an- 
nunciation of the birth—to the grand climax in the 
greatest life ever lived, the Crucifixion.” 

He nodded his head, solemnly. Once he had been 
a dramatic critic and could see the drama there—from 
the cradle to the sepulcher. 

After that we took up the five glorious mysteries. 

“What are they?” he asked, and it was pleasant to 
recount them, all part of a magnificent plan. 

When I got home after this experience it caused 
quite a lot of laughter, in certain quarters. 

“Daddy looks like a missionary,” one of the small 
fry said. 

“I am a missionary,” I bragged. 

The real Head of the House smiled: “And to think 
that he really didn’t know all the mysteries himself 
until just a while ago.” 

“But now I know them, and now I enjoy them. It’s 
an admirable custom, the saying of the rosary.” 

“You can say that again,” my son piped up. 


“Tll go you one better than that. There was never 
any nobler presentation of all Christianity—with the 
exception of the Mass—than the rosary.” 

I had no sooner made that declaration than my 
Protestant friend rang the doorbell and asked: 

“Who started the rosary?” 

“The Blessed Virgin Mary” all my kids shouted in 
unison. 

Vaguely, I knew that St. Dominic is credited with 
having seen the Virgin Mary in the fifteenth—or was 
it the sixteenth?—century and that she had taught him 
to say the rosary. 

“Tell you what I'll do,” I said. “I got a friend, a 
priest, who knows all the answers. Let’s hop in the 
car, go over and ask him.” And that we did. 

It was quite an interesting evening. We learned 
that it was somewhere in the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century—sometimes called the greatest of all 
centuries—that the Blessed Virgin appeared to St. 
Dominic while he was preaching among the irreligious 
Albigenses. For years St. Dominic had tried to do 
something for these people, working with them and 
praying for them, but to no avail. One night while he 
was kneeling in the chapel of Notre Dame at Prouille 
the Blessed Mother appeared to him. She held a 
rosary in her hand. Then she taught him how to say 
the rosary, bidding him teach it to the world, promising 
the conversion of sinners and the gift of grace. 

When my Protestant friend heard that St. Dominic, 
armed with the weapon given him by the Blessed 
Virgin, had brought the Albingenses back to the faith, 
he said—jokingly—to Father, “Maybe Id better get 
out of here.” 

“Maybe you'd better stay,” Father said. “We won't 
harm you.” 

Then he went on to tell about all the other visita- 
tions the Blessed Virgin has made, especially the visit 


she made during World War I—in 1917—to the three- 


shepherd children near Fatima, that famous little town 
in Portugal not too far from Lisbon. There were six 
visits, Father told us. They began in May, the month 
of Mary, and ended in October, the month of the 
rosary. The Blessed Virgin instructed the little children 
to “say the rosary every day and say it properly.” 

When we had left the priest’s house, my Protestant 
friend said to me, earnestly: “How about going in the 
church here and saying a prayer with me?” 

That was one of the best prayers I ever said, for 
without my knowing it, this Protestant friend got to 
be a friend of my friend the priest, and the first.thing 
I knew my old pal was received into the Church. 

As you may imagine, the block rosary led by my 
old friend is no longer for Protestants only. He’s made 
a convert or two himself. 

“These non-Catholics are okay,” he said, the other 
night, “if you handle ’em right.” 

“Coming from a non-Protestant,” I chided him, “Tll 
take that as gospel.” 

We on the sidelines are waiting for results. 

Joun J. Daty 
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Second thoughts 


on Greene’s latest 





Harold C. Gardiner 





The time for temporizing is over, it seems. The origi- 
nal notice given to The End of the Affair (see Am. 
10/27, p. 100) was rather in the form of an interim 
report, and was not decisive enough to satisfy either 
myself or the many who have written in to ask “what 
gaveP” Further, it is worth while expending some 
second thoughts on Graham Greene’s latest book, I 
believe, because he is an extraordinary phenomenon 
in the world of letters. In modern times there has 
never been an author so uncompromisingly Catholic 
in his statements who is at the same time admittedly 
—by Catholic and non-Catholic critics alike—one of 
the very greatest living novelists. 

His work is, then, something of a touchstone for 
criticism. If Catholic critics, above all, get him wrong; 
if they demand from him what they cannot justly seek; 
if they miss what he is valiantly saying, they will be 
both unfair to Greene and false to themselves. 

What, accordingly, will second thoughts reveal? 
Perhaps I can best start by adverting to some critical 
opinions that seem to me to stress the wrong emphasis 
in their judgment of The End of the Affair. Riley 
Hughes, for instance, writing in the November 15 
Best Sellers, thinks that the images of evil are so vivid 
and tangible (as it were), while the images of good 
are so “unclothed in the novelist’s skill,” that “sense 
wins out over spirit.” I believe that I delivered much 
the same verdict when I wrote that the “profound 
spiritual truths” of the book were couched in “terms of 
stark realism.” I would like to withdraw my own ver- 
dict while commenting on Mr. Hughes’. 

The images of evil are more vivid than the images 
of good—but how can that be otherwise, particularly 
when the evil wears the trappings of sensuality? It is 
the drear heritage of our fallen nature that things of 
sense are more immediately alluring than things of the 
spirit. Human love is, in a sense, easier to grasp and 
understand and enjoy than the love of God. And so, 
it is to make a psychologically unfair and impossible 
demand of Greene to ask him to make the woman’s 
struggles toward belief in God and love of Him as 
charged with the immediacy and urgency of actual 
experience as were the passionate meetings of the 
lovers. 

But that is not the whole gist of the matter. Actual- 
ly, one of the triumphs of the book, as I see it, lies pre- 
cisely in the growth depicted in Sarah. It is an interest- 
ing and key fact that once the reader turns, with the 
narrator, to the pages of the diary in which Sarah re- 
counts her agony to be true to her promise to end the 
affair, the sensuousness of the language progressively 
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gives way to a reflected and filtered treatment of pas- 
sion that removes even the slightest suspicion of undue 
preoccupation with sense at the expense of spirit. As 
Sarah’s realization of real love and purity grows, 
Greene’s style mirrors the purity of her new-found 
world. 

But in so doing, Greene achieves the further re- 
markable feat of keeping the character true to her- 
self. She does not become, at one leap, a tinsel saint, 
basking securely in the love of God. She is still the pas- 
sionate woman, she still feels the imperious call of the 
flesh. And here I cannot refrain from remarking (per- 
haps annoyingly, for the comparison is somewhat over- 
worked ) how inevitably Greene recalls St. Augustine 
to mind. 

One of the marvels of that great saint’s Confessions 
lies precisely here—the humble frankness with which 
he depicts himself after his conversion as still the same 
passionate man. But he is now the passionate man who 
can ask: 


But what is it that I love when I love You? 
Not the beauty of any bodily thing, nor the order 
of the seasons, nor the brightness of light that re- 
joices the eye, nor the sweet melodies of all songs, 
nor the sweet fragrance of flowers and ointments 
and spices: not manna nor honey, nor the limbs 
that carnal love embraces. Yet in a sense I do love 
light and melody and fragrance and food and em- 
brace when I love my God—the light and the voice 
and the fragrance and the food and the embrace 
in the soul, when that light shines upon my soul 
which no place can contain, that voice sounds 
which no time can take from me, I breathe that 
fragrance which no wind scatters, I eat that food 
which is not lessened by eating, and I lie in that 
embrace which satiety never comes to sunder. 
This is what I love, when I love my God. 


If this is not the exact tone that runs through the diary 
of Sarah, and if it is not a testimony not that “sense 
wins out over spirit,” but that sense, still being sense, 
can reflect the beauty of spirit, then I have misread 
both Augustine and Greene. 

This leads immediately, I think, into another criti- 
cism leveled at Greene which I conceive to be un- 
founded. Martin Turnell, the English Catholic critic, 
writing in the Commonweal (October 26) on “The 
Religious Novel,” calls both Mauriac and Greene to 
task. “It is impossible,” he states, “not to be struck by 
the vast place occupied by hate and the tiny place 
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reserved for charity in the work of contemporary 
Catholic novelists . . . That is the crucial point. They 
seek not the good points, the redeeming features of 
their neighbors, but something that will give the 
right to hate.” 

However this castigation may apply to Mauriac, I 
believe that it is utterly false of Greene. The judgment, 
it would appear, springs from a confusion between 
characters who hate and the author who hates. It is 
true that Greene does portray (though much less fre- 
quently than Mauriac) characters ridden by some type 
of hatred, whether for themselves and their environ- 
ment (like the priest in The Power and the Glory or 
Scobie in The Heart of the Matter) or for someone 
else (like Bendrix in the present novel). But that is 
not to say that the author himself is exercising “the 
right to hate.” 

In fact, it is pretty hard to discover that Greene 
hates anything in his novels. For one thing, the very 
objectivity of his portrayal of sin has struck many a 
Catholic critic (unreasonably, I think) as being a sort 
of tacit condonation. And so far from hating the char- 
acters he creates, Greene’s most moving characteristic 
is a deep compassion and understanding. The best 
one-sentence summary of Greene I know of is given 
by one of his own characters. When Bendrix, in The 
End of the Affair, hating (he thinks) Sarah’s memory 
and desiring to hurt her through her husband Henry, 
blurts out the whole sordid story to Henry before Fr. 
Crompton, Henry, embarrassed for his guest, says to 
the priest, “I’m sorry, Father.” “You don’t need to be,” 
said the priest. “I know when a man’s in pain.” 

Graham Greene knows when a man’s in pain. The 
pain most of his characters are in is the pain of loss 
or of lack. The significant forward step in The End of 
the Affair is that one character, at least, stands at last 
horrified at the edge of the chasm and through God’s 
grace goes about filling it with God’s grace. “I might 
have taken a lifetime spending a little love at a time, 
doling it out here and there, on this man and that,” 
says Sarah. “But even the first time . . . we spent all 
we had. You were there, teaching us to squander .. . 
so that one day we might have nothing left except this 
love of You.” 

Surprisingly enough, it was the slick and sophisti- 
cated New Yorker (in a review by Anthony West, 
November 10) that caught most clearly this positive 
facet of Greene’s latest novel. “The negative aspects 
of belief,” says Mr. West, “have gone into the discard.” 
Unfortunately, in trying to show how different from 
Greene’s earlier novels The End of the Affair is, the 
critic builds up a largely fictitious case against 
Brighton Rock, The Power and the Glory and The 
Heart of the Matter. In all three, we are told, the 
pivitol point is that the protagonist is undone 

by contact with female flesh . . . It is this fear of 

life and creativity taking the form of fear of 

woman, so often found in religious writing, that 
makes religion repulsive to so many people... 


Until now Greene has allowed one to see behind 
his work only a faith that is an instrument of 


torture calculated to make any relationship be- 
tween men and women, and life in the flesh, 
intolerable. 


That is very neat—the only trouble is that it is not 
true. Mr. West’s whole argument falls for the simple 
reason that Scobie in The Heart of the Matter and the 
priest in The Power and the Glory are well on the 
way to being undone long before they reach the 
“pivotal” point of “contact with female flesh.” Further, 
the torture suffered by both characters was not caused 
by the faith, but by an unlived faith. It was exactly 
when the priest finally began to live his faith that he 
was restored to the possibility of finding life tolerable; 
it was exactly because Scobie failed to live his faith 
that human fellowship became so intolerable that 
suicide seemed the only out. 

Mr. West is right, I think, about his estimate of The 
End of the Affair, but he is right unfortunately, for 
the wrong reasons. 

I hope I’m right—and for the right reasons—when, 
to end, I revise my earlier verdict on the book. It is 
powerful writing and most rewarding reading and 
certainly fare for the mature reader—and not only for 
those professionally interested, as I had over-cautiously 
cautioned. The language is explicit enough to cause 
some uneasiness in only two or three sentences, and 
even those passages rouse such a sense of the real 
horribleness of the affair that they preclude any 
titillation. 

The weakness of the book lies, I feel, in the intro- 
duction of the “miracles,” though, granting their in- 
trusion, they are well handled. I believe that they do 
intrude, for we are not prepared for them by a suf- 
ficient portrayal of Sarah’s saintly life. Her sacrifice— 
great as it was, and her conversion—deep as it was, 
aren't enough to give base to miraculous intervention. 
Perhaps Greene introduced them to avoid the charge 
of leaving this story as ambiguous at the end as many 
thought The Heart of the Matter was. At any rate, Mr. 
West is right when he says this is a more positive book. 
There is nothing ambiguous about it, either in the 
values it upholds, the deep and valid sympathy it 
evokes, or the place it deserves in the world of 
literature. 


Ma Dame 
My Lady is a pure and puce 
bloomed branch of Jesse’s tree, 
my Lady is the fleur de luce, 
the rose of mystery. 


My Lady is a silver cup, 
an ark of ebony, 
a house of gold high lifted up, 


a tower of ivory. 


My Lady wears a veil of lawn 
clasped with the morning star, 
beaconing from that holy bourne 
where all God’s hallows are. 
RayMonD GARLICK 
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Stalin’s biggest blunder 
COMMUNISM VERSUS THE NEGRO 








By William A. Nolan. Regnery. 276p. 
$3.50 


November 11 of this year brought a 
permanent armistice to the self-styled 
National Negro Labor Council. Or- 
ganized at a convention in Cincinnati 
on October 28, it had apparently so 
few sympathizers there that it was 
unable to form a local branch. The 
City Council unanimously adopted a 
resolution, proposed by one Negro 
and supported by his only fellow 
Negro councilman, urging citizens to 
shun the convention. Leaders of the 
CIO and AFL warned against it; and 
the fact that Paul Robeson, left-wing 
singer, was on the program, seems to 
have turned many Negroes against 
the organization. The more the Daily 
Worker puffed this latest venture, the 
more suspicion the Negroes enter- 
tained of it. 

The flop of CPUSA in Cincinnati is 
simply another instance of the Party’s 
practically complete failure to win 
the allegiance of the American Negro. 
As Cardinal Spellman remarked at the 
recent opening of a drive for a Cath- 
olic church center in Harlem, the Com- 
munists have failed to realize that the 
majority of all Negroes are “peace- 
loving and God-fearing” and want no 
fellowship with Red doctrines or 
methods. And Negroes in Harlem par- 
ticularly resent, he added, “the in- 
sinuation implied by the recent in- 
vasion into Harlem of the National 
Communist party that Negroes will 
be an easy prey for their propaganda.” 

Father William A. Nolan, S.J., of 
the Institute of Social Order in St. 
Louis, has devoted several years of 
concentrated research to a case study 
of communism’s disappointing ex- 
perience with the American Negro. 
The author supplemented his scrutiny 
of Communist and noncommunist 
writings by many interviews, some five 
hundred in all, and culled a mass of 
valuable information from the little- 
appreciated Negro press. 

Four great conclusions stand out 
as the fruit of such investgiation. The 
Communists have made every effort 
to win over the American Negro. 
Nevertheless, they have met with con- 
spicuous failure. This failure is in great 
part to be attributed to their own mis- 
understanding of the Negro’s psy- 
chology and actual condition. Finally, 
the history of this struggle is an il- 
luminating commentary upon the 
nature and tactics of communism in 
general and upon the real situation 
of the Negro in the United States. 

Among the many curious anomalies 


of Communist approach to the Negro 
none is more singular than their 
twenty-two year insistence upon the 
slogan: “Self determination of Negroes 
in the Black Belt,” that is, that large 
area in the various Southern States 
where Negroes are in the majority. 
The whole mad notion of setting up 
a separate, segregated Negrodom 
apart from the rest of the nation is 
utterly repugnant to the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Negroes, whose thought 
and yearning steadily move to greater 
and greater’ integration with the ma- 
jority of their fellow-citizens. To this, 
especially in the South, is added a 
very reasonable fear of the terrible 
reprisals that such an attempt would 
evoke. Stalin, however, has unrelent- 
ingly refused to part with this pet 
idea, drawn from the minority prob- 
lems of the Old World. Says the 
author: 


Until a change of strategy in 
Moscow releases them from their 
burden, American Communists 
can only continue to treat this 
slogan as they are now doing: 
writing obscurely and “learn- 
edly” about it for Soviet approval, 
and hiding it as much as pos- 
sible from their American audi- 


ence. 





Much more seductive than the 
“Black Belt” slogan has been the long 
history of Communist advocacy of 
Equal Rights for the Negro. In this, 
as in their other activities, American 
Communist strategy has been obliged 
to follow the devious changes of policy 
laid down by their world leaders 
through the years. Their most potent 
weapons for capturing good-will have 
been the worldwide dramatization of 
notorious cases of injustice, like that 
of the “Scottsboro Boys,” the more re- 
cent “Trenton Six” and the case of 
Willie McGhee, etc. 

Bitter experience, however, has 
taught the Negro public that Com- 
munist interest in their protégés ended 
abruptly once the leaders judged that 
the propaganda purpose was ex- 
hausted. Experience also taught Ne- 
groes that they could manage their 
own demonstrations and equal-rights 
movements without benefit of Com- 
munist experts, as was shown by the 
outstanding success of A. Philip Ran- 
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dolph’s March On Washington Move- 
ment in 1941. Negro workers learned 
that “the CIO would fight for their 
rights, whether the organizers were 
Communists or not,” and “became 
suspicious of the ultimate intentions 
of the comrades.” 

The same process of exposure even- 
tually undermined the appeal of the 
various Popular Front creations that 
proliferated since 1935. In recent 
times shattering blows to Red pre- 
tentions were struck by leaders in the 
Negro press and by such popular 
figures as Jackie and “Sugar Ray” 
Robinson and UN Delegate Mrs. 
Edith Sampson, as well as by the 
defeat of Ben Davis in Harlem. Yet 
“the harder the party leaders tried 
to involve Negroes [in 1949] in the 
meshes of their conspiracy, the more 
obvious became their deceits.” It is 
no mere accident, one might note, 
that the successful prosecutor of the 
eleven defendants in the Foley Square 
courtroom, John F. X. McGohey (now 
Judge) is one of the country’s most 
convinced advocates of equal rights 
for the Negro. 

What of the future? The author 
hesitates, but ventures one specula- 
tion: 


If the Communist party would 
entirely adapt itself to the prob- 
lems of Negro life in the United 
States, its propaganda might re- 
ceive serious attention. But that is 
precisely what the party cannot 
do. Every one of its activities 
must be subordinated to the ag- 
gressive ambition of a forei 
power, whose interests frequently 
conflict with those of American 
Negroes. 


Where the concrete danger lies, I 
would comment—and this is where we 
American Catholics come in—is not in 
any defection of Negroes, but in the 
resounding use that Communists and 
non-Communists alike make around 
the world of any injustices we permit 
to be perpetrated against them in this 
country. 

I should like to have seen some 
emphasis laid upon the _ success 
achieved by some of the religious 
leaders and activities in clarifying the 
Communist issue for the American 
Negro. This part of the general story 
is less known and may easily be 
passed over. Some eruditionist might 
want to add a footnote to Chapter 4, 
explaining that the term “Black Belt” 
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was (I believe) derived originally not 
from the complexion of its inhabitants, 
but from the color of the prevailing 
arable soil, which is like Russia’s 
“chernozem.” 

Father Nolan’s volume is concise, 
lucidly organized, skillfully written 
and thoroughly documented. It is a 
“must” volume for all who wish to 
find their way about in the present 
ideological discussion. 

Joun LaF arcr 


Light and shade in the picture 


SOUTHERN PARISH: Volume One: 
The Dynamics of a City Church 











By Joseph H. Fichter, S.J. Chicago 
University Press. 


This contemplated four-volume work 
on the mechanics, dynamics and struc- 
ture of a large parish in a Southern 
city should make a valuable contribu- 
tion to Catholic sociology as well as 
to priests and ecclesiastical adminis- 
trators. The first volume is a good start 
toward that contribution. 

As if justifying the time spent on 
this study, Father Fichter remarks in 
the first chapter: “Catholicism will 
succeed or fail in the imperative job 
of reconstructing and _ reintegrating 
modern society mainly on the basis of 
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the strength or weakness of its in- 
dividual parishes.” In this judgment, 
of course, he is completely correct, as 
Cardinal Suhard so ably demonstrated 
several years ago. 

While the author does not make any 
pretense that the parish in question is 
typical of all American city parishes, 
any parish priest with experience will 
find that Father Fichter more fre- 
quently than not is recording facts 
familiar to us all and framing judg- 
ments that would obtain the hearty 
approval of most of us. 

In his census of the parish, Father 
Fichter uncovered 11,000 people who 
professed adherence to the Catholic 
religion. However, of this number 
only 6,436 people (1,155 below the 
age of reason) could be classified as 
members of the parish. The rest are 
called “dormant Catholics” and were 
excluded from further study. The 
specific function of this first volume 
was to examine the habits of these 
people from the viewpoint of the wor- 
ship of God, the reception of the sac- 
raments, their private devotions, the 
number of vocations, family life and 
so on. 

From many points of view this 
parish is efficiently run but when the 
author draws this conclusion he does 
not believe that “a well-financed and 
up-to-date physical plant [is to be] 
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considered an essential mark of paro- 
chial success.” Only 600 of the known 
parishioners miss Mass completely dur- 
ing the year. 

Eighty-eight per cent of all mar- 
riages are valid and the same propor- 
tion of marriages during the year 
occur with a nuptial Mass. The parish 
has 87 men and women engaging in 
or preparing for the religious life, 
mostly men. The frequent reception 
of Holy Communion, attendance at 
missions, closed retreats, nocturnal 
adoration, Lenten services are com- 
paratively good. 

There is a dismal side of the pic- 
ture, however. More than eleven hun- 
dred parishioners failed to make their 
Easter Duty, due in some part no 
doubt to the unwillingness of some 
Catholics to give up birth-control 
practices. In a parish where the popu- 
lation is relatively stable, only 71 per 
cent of the infants baptized ever re- 
ceive their First Holy Communion and 
only 51 per cent are ever confirmed. 
The author does not feel that infant 
mortality and migration explain this 
leakage. 

There are only 136 converts within 
the parish, most of whom entered the 
Church as a result of marriage. It is 
significant that only three converts 
declared that they were influenced to 


enter the Church by the proselytizing 
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efforts of priests. At present there is no 
organized effort to bring converts to 
the Church. The growth of the parish 
in numbers has not kept pace with the 
population growth of the neighbor- 
hood. The lack of religious devotion 
among high-school students is par- 
ticularly marked in this parish as it is 
elsewhere. 

Mixed marriages again manifest 
some deleterious effect on the practice 
of the faith, although the author made 
a serious methodological error when 
he did not break down his data on re- 
ligious observance according to the 
validity of the mixed marriage and the 
sex of the Catholic party in a valid 
mixed marriage. He might also have 
added data on the religious observ- 
ance of children of mixed marriages, 
particularly where the mother was the 
Catholic party. 

The high proportion of nuptial 
Masses is explained in great part by 
the regulation of the pastor forbid- 
ding music and flowers at afternoon 
weddings. No attempt is made by the 
author to determine to what extent 
this ruling increased the rate of invalid 
marriages. 

The most interesting part of the 
book in my view is the last chapter 
entitled “The Catholic Mind of the 
Parish,” a chapter which could have 
been developed at greater length. An 
opinion survey was made among a 
selected group of parishioners who 
had demonstrated the “most Catholic” 
religious behavior to determine the ex- 
tent to which these practical and 
devout Catholics accepted the social 
teaching of the Church concerning 
euthanasia, divorce, Catholic educa- 
tion, large families, rhythm, mixed 
marriage, voting, social welfare legis- 
lation, low-rent public housing, labor, 
the atom bomb, and Negroes. 

On questions such as euthanasia and 
divorce, where the Church has taken 
definitive stands, the vast majority of 
those interviewed accepted the teach- 
ing of the Church. On subjects such as 
large families, rhythm and mixed mar- 
riages, opinions were evenly divided 
pro and con. The Catholics questioned 
also favored generally spending tax 
money for maternity hospitals for the 
poor, clinics and low-rent housing. On 
such freer and more controversial 
questions as labor unions, the use of 
the atom bomb, mixed Negro and 
white schools and parishes the gen- 
eral tenor of Catholic teaching on 
these matters contributed little to fa- 
vorable answers. Most of these Cath- 
olics reflected the anti-labor and anti- 
Negro attitudes of their environment. 
It was significant that the business 
and professional men and their wives 
were more out of step with Catholic 
social thinking than other segments of 
the parish. 
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This book is overly detailed and 
repetitious, contains picayune data of 
little interest, and offers obiter dicta 
better left unwritten. However, priests 
and seminarians will find it very edu- 
cational. We trust that the remaining 
three volumes dealing with parish so- 
cieties, parochial and family life, and 
problems of parish structure, will be 
as well done. Georce A. KELLY 


Biography with moral tone 





LORD CHESTERFIELD AND HIS 
WORLD 





By Samuel Shellabarger. Little, Brown. 
8385p. $5 


Literary critics incline to view eight- 
eenth century England with a certain 
nostalgia. This vogue for Hanoverian 
England is not new; it was a power- 
ful influence in the France of the En- 
lightenment. Montesquieu lauded the 
British Constitution as man’s model 
political achievement. Condillac ini- 
tiated the continental vogue for 
Locke’s psychology. Voltaire admired 
nearly everything he saw beyond the 
Channel: the common sense philos- 
ophy, the prestige of the commercial 
classes, the religious toleration, the 
moderation in government. These 
French contemporaries regarded Lord 
Chesterfield as the finest represen- 
tative of this British tradition. 





This volume gives a quite different 
verdict. The author is not a profes- 
sional historiographer, and is best 
known for his historical romances. But 
he has the capacity to make his sub- 
ject come alive and he takes no liber- 
ties with his material. His research 
is adequate and his text amply doc- 
umented. Despite his disclaimers in 
the introduction, he has written a 
standard biography. 

What distinguishes his book from 
others in the field is the moral judg- 
ments which the author rigorously ap- 
plies to his central figure and to the 
society in which he moved. Chester- 
field was the quintessence of the cult 








of courtly manners and good taste 
which had been maturing since the 
Renaissance. To him, the refinements 
of social life were the sole worthy 
objective of the well-born man. He 
was preoccupied with the exquisite 
trifles of behavior and saw polite in- 
tercourse between perfectly bred per- 
sons as the highest human art. His 
command, “Do everything in minuet 
time,” epitomizes his philosophy. Be- 
cause his life and writings reflect this 
dictum so perfectly, Chesterfield has 
become the symbol of that aristocratic 
society which dominated the eight- 
eenth century. 

The present volume does justice to 
this code of manners which has an 
attraction for our more barbarous age, 
But while presenting eighteenth-cen- 
tury rationalism at its human best in 
the cultivated, disciplined and de- 
tached Chesterfield, the author as- 
sembles his material to demonstrate 
the English aristocrat’s rationalism and 
materialism as an inadequate phi- 
losophy of life. Chesterfield is an ex- 
ample “of how convinced realists are 
usually eluded by reality.” He was 
talented and efficient in routine; but 
because he was without basic purpose, 
he was apathetic toward strenuous 
creative work, pessimistic in his 
prophecies, and fallacious in his es- 
timate of men and movements. His 
famous Letters reflect this malaise: 
“It is the total effect that is wrong, the 
spirit that is false; the details are al- 
ways plausible, usually beguiling, 
often commendable and wise.” It is 
their “essential chill,” their “actual 
meanness, and their subtle heart- 
lessness which reveal the empty core 
of Chesterfield’s beliefs about and at- 
titude toward life. 

In this respect, too, Chesterfield is 
merely the mirror of his age. Behind 
the elaborate manners and glittering 
balls, lay the callousness and conven- 
tionality of eighteenth-century high 
society. It was religiously and morally 
bankrupt, with “religion dead but em- 
balmed as a state exhibit.” Its politics 
were thoroughly corrupt, its penal 
laws excessively brutal, and it was 
totally indifferent to the harsh bleak- 
ness of the life of the common people. 
To heighten the effect, the author in- 
troduces the figure of Wesley who was 
to effect a moral and religious regen- 
eration—though not in Chesterfield, 
who regarded the reformer with 
tolerant amusement. 

The introduction of such fixed moral 
criteria in a serious biography is a 
rarity in our time. They tend to act 
as a corrective to our modern pes 
simists who believe that indifference 
to morality and religion is a monopoly 
of the twentieth century. 

J. N. Moopy 
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WE JUST DON'T KNOW HOW MANY SHOPPING 
HOURS IT IS TILL CHRISTMAS — 


we do know that at this time of year it's always later than we think . . . For last minute alarums and 
excursions let us suggest you keep on hand a liberal supply of THE MONKS WHO WORRIED. Pic- 
tures and Text by Russell Collinge ($1.00), and a few of the books following: 


THE UNITED STATES 


AND SPAIN 
by Carlton Hayes 


Balanced view of Spanish-American relations. $2.75 


TERESA OF AVILA 
by Kate O'Brien 


A biography which both sparkles and has depth. By the 
author of Without My Cloak. 2.00 


COLOR, EBONY 
by Helen 
Caldwell Day 
Autobiography and apol- 
ogia of a Negro girl. We 
defy any white person to 


go on feeling superior as 
they read this book. $2.25 


STIMULI 
by Msgr. 
Ronald Knox 
2|/. minute sermons which 
originally appeared in the 
London Sunday Times. 
Knox at his wittiest, which 


is saying a good deal. 
$2.25 





UNLESS SOME MAN 


SHOW ME 
by Alexander Jones 
The way Father Jones takes the bewilderment out of the 
Old Testament and makes you really want to read it is 
quite astonishing. We recommend this especially as a 
side-gift with a Bible. $2 


THE ROSARY: The Joyful 
Mysteries 
by E. Wansbrough and C. Pollen 


A picture for each Hail Mary of the Joyful Mysteries. 
For children from 8 to 12. $2.25 


Yes, lay up a small supply of emergency presents: then you will never 
sition of having to fill the last few stockings 


be in the embarrassing 


ONE AND HOLY 
by Karl Adam 


The most sympathetic account of Luther's revolt yet 
written by a Catholic and a discussion of the chances for 
reunion. $2.00 


BEYOND EAST AND 
WEST 
by John Wu 


Autobiography of a man with a full-sized mind, a Chinese 
convert completely at home in the Church, and with an 
understanding of the west that makes most of us feel a 
little foolish. Illus. $3.50 


THE MARY BOOK 


Assembled by F. J. Sheed 
37 authors from Chaucer to Chesterton on Our Lady. 
12 Illus., 4 in full color. $4.00 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 
Knox Translation 
GIFT EDITION 
Beautifully produced and with 30 reproductions of Old 
Masters in full color. $5.00 







ADVENT 
by Jean 


Danielou, S.J. ~ 


What history looks 
like if you consider 
it as simply the in- 
terval between two 


comings of Our 
Lord. $2.50 











with unwilling household pets (as illustrated at right). On the mgeae on you will always have a couple of 


books to place prettily in a basket (see above), if you have a bas 


et. 


Should you wish to know more about more books, you may just have time to get a Christmas Trumpet from Agatha MacGill, but you'd 
really do better to take this and charge down to the bookstore right away. 


SHEED & WARD 


New York 3 
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THE LUTE PLAYER 





By Norah Lofts. Doubleday. 465p. 
$3.50 


Miss Lofts’ fourteenth published novel 
is a big and thoroughly interesting fic- 
tional account of the Third Crusade, 
starring Richard I, Coeur de Lion, of 
England; Berengaria of Navarre; 
Blondel, the lute player; Eleanor of 
Aquitaine; and a clever creature in- 
vented by the authoress, Anna, Duch- 
ess of Apieta, the hunchbacked natural 
daughter of Sancho, King of Navarre, 
and therefore half-sister to the Princess 
Berengaria. Except for the allegations 
British Miss Lofts makes about the 
character of Richard the Lion-Heart, 
and which she ruefully insists in a fore- 
word are indicated if not established 
by her research into contemporary ac- 
counts, the story is credible and mov- 
ing. 

This is, probably, because Miss Lofts 
sticks close to the distaff viewpoint of 
the Crusades, allowing herself only an 
occasional and brief excursion into 
battle with the Crusaders. To keep her 
story within these limits of perspective, 
Miss Lofts adopts the device of having 
different characters tell successive parts 
of the story. Thus in five continuous 
parts, varying in viewpoint but not in 


style, the story of Blondell’s becoming 
a wandering minstrel, his attachment 
to the ladies’ court of Navarre, his 
meeting with Richard in Westminster 
as emissary of Berengaria, the prepara- 
tions for and the launching of the 
Crusade, the blighted marriage of 
Richard and Berengaria, the capture 
and the rescue of Richard from im- 
prisonment after the collapse of the 
Crusade, and the final scenes of 
Richard’s death and Berengaria’s re- 
tirement from the world are set down 
in fairly strict chronological order. 

Whether Richard the Lion Heart 
was, as Miss Lofts is at some pains to 
insinuate, abnormal sexually, so that 
he was incapable of returning Princess 
Berengaria’s selfless love of him, is 
something that historians will have to 
argue about. Certainly, this view of the 
great Crusader is contrary to the im- 
pression one gets from Lady Faulcon- 
bridge’s confession at the end of the 
first scene of Shakespeare’s King John. 
You will have to make up your mind 
which author has the right of the mat- 
ter: Shakespeare or Lofts. 

For the rest, the story is admirably 
told, yet one has the impression that 
Miss Lofts is most comfortable with 
the people who are the most com- 
pletely independent of actual history. 
She is most successful with her crea- 








tion, Anna of Apieta. Berengaria re- 
mains somewhat colorless in spite of 
the insistence upon her beauty and 
charm. Eleanor of Aquitaine comes to 
life at times and other times seems 
hardly more vital than a figure in a 
faded tapestry. Blondel, the lute 
player, of whom little is known save 
as a possible basis for legend, is also 
well served by Miss Lofts; but Richard 
is hardly more than a sketch for a 
characterization by a film star. 

Adults will enjoy this historical 
novel; and women possibly more than 
men; for, frankly, the earlier sections 
detailing Berengaria’s anguish over 
Richard’s long indecision in the matter 
of his betrothal to the Princess Alys of 
France is a bit tedious for the average 
male. R. F. Grapy 





DICTIONARY OF DOGMATIC 
THEOLOGY 





By Pietro Parente, Antonio Piolanti 
and Salvatore Garofalo. Translated by 
Emmanuel Doronzo, O.M.I. Bruce. 
810p. $4.50 


In his preface to the second Italian 
edition, of which this volume is a 
translation, Monsignor Parente, dis- 
tinguished professor at the College of 
Propaganda, tells us that “the work 
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Books For Christmas 
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The Lives of the Saints 


? 
By ABBE OMER ENGLEBERT Decorations $5.00 


“This is a sumptuous book, splendid in format, rich in 
content and admirably translated by Anne and Chris- 
topher Fremantle.” — Catholic Book Club Newsletter. 


Life of Jesus 


By FRANCOIS MAURIAC Woodcuts $3.00 


“All is simple and humble with that greatness of hu- 
mility which belongs to wisdom—all is authentic in the 
way Mauriac wrote Life of Jesus.’”—Raissa Maritian in 
Books on Trial. 


Feast Day Cookbook 


By KATHERINE BURTON 
and HELMUT RIPPERGER $3.00 


Describes the special dishes and customs of many lands 
for such well-known feasts as Christmas, New Year, 
Easter, as well as those less familiar. Provided with 
numerous delicious recipes. Just Published. 


At All Bookstores 








Faith Is A Song 


By JESSICA DRAGONETTE 
Illustrated $3.75 


“To follow her through the pages of her engrossing 
odyssey is education and entertainment and enlighten- 
ment. Here are people and places, the coming of age 
of a powerful industry and the steadfast heart of a girl 
who, through spiritual faith and personal art, has poured 
the infinite into the finite.’—Boston Herald. 


The Wisdom of 
Father Pecquet: 


A Story 


, 
By ABBE OMER ENGLEBERT Illustrated $3.00 


“Father Pecquet is delightful . . . His ironical attitude 
toward all forms of pride and pomposity is more deva- 
stating than a battery of French 75's.” — Catholic Di- 
gest. “On the whole, most of us would be willing to 
settle for Father Pecquet as our spiritual mentor.” — Leo 
J. Trese in The Commonweal. 
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is to be judged and evaluated for 
what it sets out to be: a clear and 
concise ready-reference book of dog- 
matic theology for cultured laymen.” 

There has long been a need for a 
handbook of this sort and this com- 
pact and attractive volume fills that 
need exactly. This dictionary is not a 
mere catalog of definitions but a series 
of succinct dogmatic treatises ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order. Into its 
double-columned pages the editors 
have succeeded in compressing an 
astonishing amount of valuable in- 
formation on topics in the fields of 
dogma, philosophy, ethics, liturgy and 
ecclesiastical history ranging from 
Abelard to Yahweh. In the composi- 
tion of the essays “scientific exactness 
of concept and expression is tempered 
in order to maintain contact with 
readers not accustomed to the scho- 
lastic style.” Each entry is followed 
by references to sources where a more 
extended development is to be found. 

Two welcome and unusual features 
of the book are a synopsis of theologi- 
cal doctrine and an outline of the his- 
tory of dogmatic theology. There is 
an excellent bibliography which in- 
cludes books published as recently as 
1950. Father Doronzo deserves our 
thanks not only for the high quality 
of the translation but also for having 
undertaken the considerable task of 
revising and augmenting the entire 
bibliography of the Italian original for 
the convenience of English readers. 

In a work of this sort it is almost 
inevitable that in the treatment of de- 
tails about which there is a legitimate 
difference of opinion, there are state- 
ments with which one or another pro- 
fessional theologian will be dissatis- 
fied. Not all, for example, will be 
pleased to see it stated (p. 43) as an 
uncontroverted fact that Saint Thomas 
defended the theory of the physico- 
perfective causality of the sacraments; 
nor will Molinists be happy to read 
(p. 117) that they teach a “concept 
of a divine grace that must go begging 
the consent of man.” In so excellent 
a book, however, it seems pedantic to 
quarrel over minutiae. 

Catholics are sure to be delighted 
with the dictionary. Non-Catholics in- 
terested in a clear and authoritative 
presentation of the beliefs of the Cath- 
olic Church are urged to invest in a 
copy. Wu.11aM H. Frrzcera.p, S.J. 





ST. BENEDICT AND HIS TIMES 





By Ildephonse Cardinal Schuster. Her- 
der. 8397p. $6 


This is the first biography of the 
founder of Western monasticism to 
appear for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury, if we except some slight studies 
of a biographical nature and some 


works for children and adolescent 
readers. Appearing contemporaneous- 
ly with Dom Philibert Schmitz’ His- 
toire de TOrdre de St. Bénoit, it will 
go far to complement that fine study, 
as well as to fill the need for a new 
and highly readable life. 

These things being so, it is perhaps 
ungrateful to point out that what im- 
presses one mainly about this life of 
St. Benedict is the comparatively 
little that the author is able to add to 
contemporary accounts of the saint’s 
life—some historical details, of course, 
some background sketched in, some 
evaluation of the relative importance 
of earlier biographical works; but we 
are left, after all, with somewhat the 
impression that St. Gregory had per- 
haps done as well as could be, with 
the materials at hand. One has the 
same feeling about lives of Our Lord; 
according to the measure of his skill, 
the author can give us much in the 
way of contemporary detail and of 
“composition of place” with respect 
to Christ’s miracles and His workings 
generally — but the Evangelists have 
done it all before. 

So it is that many of Cardinal 
Schuster’s chapters (and they are too 
short and there are too many of them 
—sixty-three in a book of less than 
four hundred pages) bear titles that 
show their origin in St. Gregory or 
others of the early chroniclers: “The 
Miraculous Spring,” “The Chained 
Devil,” “Maur Walks Upon the Wa- 
ters,” “The Young Monk Who Ran 
Away,” “The Dragon at the Gate.” A 
linking up of several of these into 
single chapters would have helped 
toward a greater sense of unity. 

Cardinal Schuster gives us most 
when he writes on “The Monastic 
Rule,” “The Liturgical Work of St. 
Benedict,” “The Social Contribution 
of St. Benedict”—such are some of the 
titles of chapters to which readers will 
turn who want to know what it was 
that distinguished (and distinguishes) 
Benedictinism from the edifices of 
other religious founders. Especially 
interesting and helpful, in view of 
our age’s great interest in the official 
prayer of the Church, is Cardinal 
Schuster’s account of the development 
of the Benedictine liturgical life and 
of the factors that differentiate it from 
the use of the Church in general. Per- 
haps the longest chapter of the book 
is that on “The Monastic Rule,” in 
which proper emphasis is laid upon 
the contribution that the Rule made 
to European civilization generally, 
and to the welfare of the Church. 

This will surely remain for a long 
time, through the medium of Dom 
Gregory Roettger’s able English trans- 
lation, the standard life of St. Bene- 
dict in our language. 

D. BernarD THEALL, O.S.B. 


CRRA 


THE 


ARMOR OF FAITH 
By Megr. John K. Ryan and 
Rev. Joseph B. Collins, S.S. 


A pocket-size prayer book for all men 
and women in the Armed Forces, 
The prayers, devotions, and medita- 
tions included in this timely manual 
are particularly applicable to those 
in the Service. Beautifully bound in 
black, water-repellent, morocco grain 


eloth. An ideal gift. $1.50 


GOD IN OUR 


DAILY LIFE 
By Hilda C. Graef 


Modern laymen have the attitude that 
specialization in the spiritual life 
should be practiced only by monks, 
nuns and religious. This is a wrong 
conception, for though we live in 
the world we can and should have a 
spiritual life. In this book Miss Graef 
shows how we can live as loyal 
Christians and demonstrates why all 
our everyday actions should belong 
to God. $3.25 


THE SEMINARIAN 


AT HIS PRIE-DIEU 
By Robert Nash, S.J. 


Meditations on the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the spiritual life intended to 
fan the flame of prayerful desires in 
the heart of the future priest, and to 
secure that, little by little, the failures 
in the spiritual life will grow less and 
less. Like the author’s earlier books 
this work is characterized by a 
smoothly flowing, persuasive style. 


$3.50 


NEWER ETHICAL 
PROBLEMS IN 
MEDICINE 
AND SURGERY 


By Bernard J. Ficarra, 
M.D., K.S.G. 


Foreword by Very Rev. Francis J. 
Connell, C.SS.R., S.7.D., and preface 
by the Most Rev. John King Mussio, 
J.C.D., Bishop of Steubenville, Ohio. 


Designed for medical men, nurses, 
and clergy. This work points out the 
ethical rules governing the art of 
medicine and surgery, especially in 
reference to problems of current in- 
terest, such as contraception, eutha- 
nasia, abortion and artificial insemi- 
nation. It is not for Catholics alone, 
but for all physicians and surgeons 
who seriously desire to know the ethi- 
cal standards that God wishes them 
to observe in their professional ac- 
tivities, . $3.75 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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Last Catt...to send AMERICA 
as a gift all through 1952! 


Vis, Christmas is coming on fast. So make sure you order your 
AMERICA gift subscriptions today. It will only take a moment to do 
a good job on your Christmas shopping right now. 


Send us your Christmas gift subscriptions on the handy order form 
below and we'll do the rest. Each of your gifts will be announced 
by a handsome Gift Announcement Card and copies of AMERICA 
started promptly on their way. 


And—if you also subscribe to the CATHOLIC MIND—don't 
forget to give gift subscriptions to this excellent reprint monthly. 
Your first gift subscription costs $3—each additional gift subscription 
ordered at the same time costs only $2. There’s a Gift Announcement 
Card, too, for each of your CATHOLIC MIND orders. 


Use the handy Gift Order Form below in placing your order. 


AMERICA 


70 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send AMERICA for one year to: 





CHRISTMAS GIFT ORDER FORM 
Your own or first gift subscription $7. 
Each additional gift subscription $6. 
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CATHOLIC MIND Christmas Gift Order Form 


Your own or first gift subscription $3. 
Each additional gift subscription $2. 
Please send the CATHOLIC MIND for one year to: 
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LETTERS TO THE MARTYRS 





By Helen Walker Homan. McKay, 
236p. $3 


Mrs. Homan has worked out an idea 
of linking her studies of twentieth- 
century martyrs with those of the first 
era of Christianity. “For these are the 
brothers and sisters of Peter and Paul 
—of Stephen and Sebastian—of Agnes 
and Cecilia—alike not alone in sanctity, 
but so alike in human characteristics,” 
she declares in her foreword. 

The most delightful story in this 
roster of sanctity is that of Father Pro, 
The holy insouciance of this young 
Jesuit who so often slipped right 
through the fingers of Calles makes 
an exciting and moving tale. A saint 
who could tap-dance is indeed blood 
brother to a Lawrence jesting on his 
gridiron. “The laughing student,” 
Mrs. Homan calls Father Pro, “who 
was forever popping up in the most 
unlikely places.” 

There is no doubt that the many 
admirers of Helen Walker Homan’s 
earlier books will welcome these 
charming chats with new and old 
saints. The author is literally steeped 
in biographical material and she has 
been indefatigable in tracking down 
minute bits of information about the 
lives of Father Kolbe of Poland, of 
Father Delp of Germany, of Saint 
Maria Goretti and of Father Gerald 
Donovan of Maryknoll. The heroic 
prelates, Mindszenty and Stepinac, 
are given forceful portraits. The re- 
search in early martyrology is equally 

formidable. Yet the reader nurtured 
on the Bollandists will find Mrs. Ho- 
man’s method somewhat artificial. 
Does Saint Ignatius of Antioch have 
to be told all about his own combat 
with the lions of the arena? Must the 
Apostle Thomas be told that he was 
commanded to teach al] nations? 
Writing in the second person is beset 
with rhetorical danger. Inevitably, 
and despite an author's deep sin- 
cerity, pathos will sometimes fall into 
bathos. Nevertheless, the reader un- 
acquainted with hagiology will Jearn 
a great deal from these lively dialogs 
and may even turn to sterner stuff. 
Axice K. McLARNEY 








Rev. GeorGe KE.ty is Director 
of St. Monica’s Labor School 
and Professor of Labor Ethics 
at St. Joseph’s Seminary. 

Rev. Josern N. Moopy, author 
of Why Jews Are Persecuted, 
teaches at Cathedral College 
and Notre Dame College, 
Staten Island. 
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THE WORD 











and charity. To those who heeded his 
words and followed him more closely 
he pointed out “the Lamb of God 
who taketh away the sins of the 
world.” Joun J. Scanton, S.J. 








“What then? Art thou Elias?” And he 
said, “I am not” (John 1:19, 8rd Sun- 
day of Advent). 


He worked in a downtown office and 
at this season of the year was very 
busy at night. Yet he had taken time 
out to attend the Christmas novena 
at the Carmelite convent. As he drove 
me downtown, he exclaimed: “Father, 
I never miss this novena at the Car- 
melites!” There was something about 
the atmosphere of Carmel, he said, 
that served as an antidote to the ar- 
tificiality and paganism of a commer- 
cialized Christmas. When Christ is 
not made the central theme of Christ- 
mas, idolatry follows. The voices of 
those consecrated nuns behind the 
heavily curtained grille breathed the 
spirit and power of Mount Carmel, 
inviting the whole world to stop its 
mad pursuit of created things and 
turn back to God our Maker. 

The Jews expected that Elias of 
Mount Carmel, who had brought their 
forefathers from the worship of Baal 
back to the service of the Living God, 
would prepare them for the coming of 
the Christ. That is why Peter, James 
and John, who saw Moses and Elias 
transfigured with Christ on Mount 
Tabor, were puzzled. As they came 
down from the mount they asked Our 
Lord: “Why then do the scribes say 
that Elias must come first?” Jesus 
answered: “Elias, indeed, is to come 
and will restore all things.” In other 
words, he is to be the forerunner of 
the second coming of Christ. 

Then Our Lord continued: “But I 
say to you that Elias has come already, 
and they did not know him, but did 
to him whatever they wished.” He 
was speaking, explained St. Matthew, 
of John the Baptist. Why, asks St. 
Gregory the Great, does Our Lord say 
that John the Baptist is Elias and John 
himself says: “I am not”? The dif- 
ficulty, he says, is resolved by the 
words of the angel Gabriel to Zachary, 
the father of John: “He shall himself 
go before Him in the spirit and power 
of Elias.” 

In this spirit and with this power, 
John the Baptist came to prepare the 
people for the coming of Christ. Away 
with the worship of Baal. Away with 
the idolatry of seeking the things of 
earth that blind us to Christ in our 
midst. To the politicians and military 
men, John the Baptist counseled fidelity 
to duty and avoidance of graft. To the 
civilians he preached social justice 














THEATHE 


I AM A CAMERA. Perhaps it’s an il- 
lusion or mirage, or something, but it 
does seem that John Van Druten has 
turned moralist—in a hesitant, bashful 
sort of way. His camera is a young 
English novelist living in Berlin in 
1930, when the Nazi conspiracy 
against civilization was changing from 
a whispering campaign against de- 
cency into minor violence against 
Jews. He considers himself an open 
shutter, recording events on a film for 
later development and evaluation. 
The lens is most frequently focused 
on a young woman, also English, on 
the loose from parental supervision. 
The camera and the girl are attracted 
to each other and enter a Platonic 
union. Their relationship, however, 
does not prevent the girl from con- 











tinuing her former career as a hell- 
raiser, who calls herself a prostitute, 
using a shorter word, and spends her 
time in drinking, having affairs with 
casual men and showing off. Like so 
many young people of her period, she 
thinks she is emancipated from the 
conventions and old fogyisms that 
have come down from the past, a spe- 
cial number, sitting on top of the 
world—until she discovers that she is 
going to have a baby. Then, she gets 
scared. An abortion is arranged in 
twenty minutes, however, and after a 
few weeks of post-operative debility 
she resumes her immoral career. 

Mr. Van Druten, however, does not 
underscore the moral implications 
involved in a career of self indulgence. 
He merely shows us a vivid picture 
of a young lady taking the whole 
treatment in what is called expressing 
one’s personality, and the effect is 
similar to that of Hogarth’s Harlot’s 
Progress painted on a larger canvas. 
It is a picture that makes it easy to 
understand why the youth of the 
period was a pushover for nazism and 
communism. Those Godless ideologies 
had ambitions and offered young 
people an opportunity to spend 
their energies in a cause instead of 
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“The story of a hunt for a traitor 
culminating not in vengeance 
but in understanding and mercy. 
Written with power and beauty.” 


—CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB NEWS 


Candles for Therese 


Bg I. A. R. WYLIE 


A novel about a 
a pilgrimage of 
; unmask a traitor and avenge his brother's death. 
There he met Therese, whose goodness and unfal- 
"tering faith turned his bitterness to love. “A strong 
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Other good books for Catholic readers: 


THE WISDOM OF CATHOLICISM 
The essence of twenty centuries of Catholic 
life, faith and history, in a magnificent, 
1,000-page volume. Bears the Imprimatur 
of the Cardinal Archbishop of Toronto. 

$6.00 


BASIC WRITINGS OF 
ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 
A revised translation for all who would 
know and understand the mind of the 
Angelic Doctor. Two volumes, boxed. $10.00 


sonal holiness.”—AMERICA $3.00 


USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER 








RANDOM HOUSE, Dept. W-8 
457 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Please send me the books I have checked below: 

C1 Candles for Therese, $3.08 

0 Wisdom ef Catholiciam, $6.00 

O 8t. Thomas Aquinas, $10.00 


(0 Payment enclosed (we pay postage) 
O Send C.0.D. (postage extra) 
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wasting their lives in luxurious gin 


story by the French novelist, Colette. 











Gilbert Miller is the producer, pre- 




















mills and harlotry. It is significant | The title character is a young girl, senting the comedy at the Fulton, tasy, 
that the two stable characters in the _ passing from adolescence to woman- _—‘ The production was directed by Ray- but it 
play, aside from the impersonal cam- _ hood, who rebels against family tradi- © mond Rouleau, and Raymond Sovey plot d 
era, are Jews, a young woman loyal tion. Born in a family of professional § designed the sets. put t 
to her lineage and a man who poses __cocottes, or what we blunt Americans Audrey Hepburn, starred in the inspir 
as an Aryan until it becomes danger- _call kept women, Gigi, with the in- _ title role, is sparkling as a gangling on an 
ous to be Jew. stinctive decency of unspoiled youth, _ girl becoming a woman overnight, 
Julie Harris and William Prince, prefers being a wife to a career as a Other impressive performances are 
respectively featured as the girl and _rich man’s mistress. contributed by Cathleen Nesbit, THE 
the camera, are persuasive in their In the opening scenes Gigi is Michael Evans and Josephine Brown, myste 
roles, and Miss Harris is something ex- _ disclosed under the tutelage of Francis Compton, as usual, is a per- (Jose 
tra. Her performance asa girl morally her female  relatives—her giddy fect butler, and Bertha Belmore is a sin 
adrift is scintillating. Marian Winters mother, domineering grandmother comical as a frowsy maid. Gigi will be- place 
is appealing as the Jewish girl and and worldly-wise aunt, all of them come a hit, though again its setting is years 
Martin Brooks is convincing as the _ ladies of pleasure, although the latter _ not healthy. lie Ca 
escapist Jew who returns to his people two are living in retirement. Since THEOpHILUs LEwis roué 
when it means risking his skin. The there is no mention of a father, grand- design 
acting is therefore good, although the father or uncle, one can assume that wyck, 
setting of the play will disturb all but Gigi came into existence as the re- Wych 
very sophisticated playgoers. sult of some kind of parthenogenesis. stops 
Boris Aronson and Ellen Golds- Her elders apparently intend to keep FILMS his n 
borough designed the set and cos- jt that way, or at least to save what- long 
tumes. The author directed. The pro- _ ever babies that arrive in the family hard]: 
duction, sponsored by Gertrude Macy, from the taint of legitimacy. — 
in association with Walter Starcke, is Gigi, however, has a mind of her ; be Ex 
resident in The Empire. own. After being carefully schooled in The first three weeks of December— the p 
the arts and practices of a well bred the Christmas shopping season—pro- lumin 
GIGI, by Anita Loos, who wrote  cocotte, she rises completely above vide notoriously lean pickings for the nor 1 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, which was _ family tradition and marries the man  ©@tertainment business. As a result ing : 
first a novel, later a motion picture | whose mistress she was supposed to  ™0Vvie companies traditionally use the scarce 
and more recently a musical comedy, _ be. Her relatives, of course, are ter- _ time to unload the less promising items 
hugely successful in all its several ver- _ribly upset by the appearance of a their film agenda. Tits eae . 
sions, is a comedy adapted from a white sheep in the family. lection of pre-holiday “turkeys” in- THE 
cludes several whose common com- and g 
plaint is an overstuffing of literary Rober 
+ * pretensions. Malec 
’ has p 
- I'LL NEVER FORGET YOU is a 8 wr 
S olve your Christmas Gift problem dia faithful remake of John Balderston’s ee 
Berkeley Square, which seems suf- iin 
Gi: ficiently flat and pointless to make one i | 
ve wonder seriously at the popularity of dowd 
ry the original. The hero (Tyrone Power) ws 
6 is a present-day American living in type ¢ 
the London home of his ancestors and so oft 
A L AN D OF VOL entertaining an almost obsessive yearn- 
CAN OES ing for the good old days rd “rn 
III which he has acquired from read- 
By Archbishop Joseph H. Schlarman ing an old family diary. Presently his 
Mee wish comes true and he is transported 
mee ium back in time to the eighteenth-century 
(and from black-and-white to Techni- 
hat critics Say: color photography). As was to be ex- 
“We hed | wiitinitee . pected, 37 ew caer Be in = 
tag Presi I ee & satisfactory book on tuality to be far from ideal. Not only 
pe ee ote, Meteneng ne does the period harbor an unforeseen 
erudition, and yet as exciting as any ‘thriller’.”—C. C. amount of cruelty, ignorance and fear ASCI 
Martindale, SJ., in Duckett's Register, London. but our hero, whose twentieth-century the C 
Ripe —— been written in me time on Mexico. knowledge looks to his ancestors sus- AD. . 
ICO: A LAND OFvOnGan oe cone oe ee ecm piciously like diabolical possession, sarea 
we had nothing which fully and satisfactorily met our finds himself the object of more than Augus 
needs. So re in — judgment is this volume that his share of prejudice. He pepe: rises | 
we recommend it as ‘must’ reading to our priests and escapes back into the present but no Trave 
people. Study clubs will find it a very helpful book.”— before he has carried on a high-flown ingly ; 
—" Te en, romance with a sensitive, eighteenth- 
century blossom (Ann Blyth) who in- ger): 
At r yong eA a not om fee in ma: 
BRUCE PUBLISHING " iary and who assures him that their Sian 
tig «hans | | bookstore— S500 love will transcend time and space. tiful. 
* x The picture has the makings of a fan- be de 
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tasy, a love story and a social satire 
but it is so burdened with cumbersome 
plot devices and expository dialog and 
put together with such bald lack of 
inspiration that it never comes to life 


on any level. 
(20th Cent.-Fox) 


THE MAN WITH A CLOAK is a 
mysterious, tippling, literary chap 
(Joseph Cotten), who is a spectator at 
a sinister sequence of events taking 
place in a New York mansion 100 
years ago. While an altruistic girl (Les- 
lie Caron) tries to protect a dying old 
roué (Louis Calhern) from the evil 
designs of his servants (Barbara Stan- 
wyck, Joseph de Santis, Margaret 
Wycherley), the writer occasionally 
stops drinking and dropping hints that 
his name will one day be immortal 
long enough to lend a hand. It will 
hardly come as a surprise to the audi- 
ence that he eventually turns out to 
be Edgar Allan Poe. Since, however, 
the picture is neither an honest il- 
lumination of the struggles of genius 
nor more than intermittently interest- 
ing as a suspense melodrama, it 
scarcely matters one way or the other. 
(MGM) 


THE STRANGE DOOR is a tasteless 
and graceless adaptation for adults of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s Sire de 
Maledroit’s Door. The script writer 
has padded out what was basically 
a wry but charming love story with 
every horror device known to Poe and 
the comic-strip writers. Chief among 
the horrors is Charles Laughton, 
chewing up the scenery as the kind 
of unmotivated monster of evil, the 
type of stuff on which his talents are 
so often misused. 
(Universal-International) 
Morra WALSH 
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ASCENE IN THE EARLY DAYS OF 
the Catholic Church. ... (Time: 62 
A.D, ... Place: The outskirts of Cae- 
sarea Philippi. . . . The Temple of 
Augustus, built on a towering rock, 
rises high above the countryside... . 
Travelers, standing below, gaze admir- 
ingly at it).... 

Roman Centurion (addressing a stran- 
ger): It is exquisite, is it notP—a poem 
in marble. 

Stranger: Architecturally, indeed beau- 
tiful. Had I the say, however, it would 
be dedicated to another Name. 


Centurion: What name, I pray? 
Stranger: The Name that is above all 
names—the Name of Jesus Christ. 
Centurion (excitedly): Ah, Iam happy 
to hear that, for I, too, revere that 
Name. Art thou surprised: I, being a 
Roman legionnaire? 
Stranger: Surprised, yes; but pleased 
as well. 
Centurion (introducing himself): I am 
Marcus Varus, heading toward a tour 
of duty in Judea. Two years ago I was 
baptized in Rome by Peter. Dost thou 
know Peter? 
Stranger: Verily, I both know and love 
him. I am Matthew, who, though un- 
worthy, was called by the Lord. 
Varus: Matthew! The Apostle Mat- 
thew! This rejoiceth me beyond 
measure. I have met Peter and Paul 
and Mark, and now I meet Matthew. 
Truly, the Lord is good to me. 
Matthew: It rejoiceth me to meet an- 
other Gentile convert. 
Varus: Peter urged me to visit the 
place where he was made head of the 
Church. This is why I am here. 
Matthew: This is the location; here, 
below the Temple that is built on a 
rock, 
Varus: I see. Where we stand now— 
is this the exact spot? 
Matthew: No. ’Tis over there. Follow 
me. (They move a short distance 
away.) 
Varus: So this is the exact spot. Where 
did Jesus stand? 
Matthew: Where I am now. Do thou 
move over there (pointing). Now, thou 
standest in Peter’s place. John, James, 
Thomas, Bartholomew and myself 
were to the right of us. The others on 
the left. 
Varus: Did the Lord look straight at 
Peter as He talked? 
Matthew: He did. I will reenact the 
scene for you. Now, I am the Lord; 
thou art Peter. (Matthew looks straight 
at Varus and begins): “Blessed art 
thou, Simon Bar-Jona, because flesh 
and blood have not revealed this to 
thee, but my Father who is in heaven. 
And I say to thee, thou art Peter and 
upon this Rock I will build my Church, 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it. I will give thee the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven; and whatso- 
ever thou shalt bind upon earth shall 
be bound in heaven, and whatsoever 
thou shalt loose upon earth shall be 
loosed in heaven.” 
Varus: I wager this event will prove 
one of the most important in human 
history. And an Apostle who heard the 
words as they dropped from the lips 
of Christ reenacted it for me! Truly 
the Lord is showering me with bless- 
ings. 

Joun A. TooMry 
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Sung in the famous Cathedral in Paris by the 
unparalleled voices of the choir, this is the only 
record album available of the traditional songs 
written by the Cathedral musicians, as well as 
the classical numbers: musical messages of 
prayer which have resounded for nearly a 
thousand years. 

AN ALBUM OF TIMELESS INSPIRATION 
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Shadow. 
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CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
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JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope —a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Nisacher, S.J., Holy 
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MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 115 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





“Dilution” in education 

Epiror: In your Correspondence 
columns (AM. 12/1) you published 
my comments on Fr. Donovan’s ar- 
ticle, “Dilution in American Educa- 
tion” (Am. 10/83). I mentioned that 
seventy-five per cent of the students 
attending a Catholic high school drop 
out before their senior year. 

This was an error on my part. Thirty- 
four per cent of those attending our 
schools drop out, according to a sur- 
vey by the Department of Education, 
Catholic University of America, made 
for and published by the NCWC. 

JosErH P. Locicno 

St. Mary’s Seminary College 

Baltimore, Maryland 


Eprror: There is involved in Mr. Lo- 
cigno’s remarks on Fr. Donovan’s ar- 
ticle (Am. 10/3) a rather fundamen- 
tal misconception of the purpose of 
education, and in particular the prime 
function of the school. 

No less an authority than Fr. Wil- 
liam F. Cunningham, C.S.C., defines 
this prime function of the school as 
“the making of minds” (Pivotal Prob- 
lems of Education, Macmillan, New 
York, 1950, p. 160). The school exists 
for no other purpose. Pragmatism not- 
withstanding, the school does not exist 
to “provide all the experiences which 
the needs of the students call for,” for 
in doing so, and this should be par- 
ticularly evident to the Catholic 
philosopher, it not only ignores its own 
end, but usurps that of other prime 
social agencies. 

Too many schools today in their 
endeavor to provide all man’s needs 
have taken over the end of even the 
local gymnasium. For instance, if one 
individual’s need is to flex his muscles, 
it is hardly the duty of the school to 
fulfill this need. 

As far as I can see, if the school 
is to serve to train minds, “memoriz- 
ing poetry, the study of the classics 
and the like” still are among the best 
means we have to accomplish the end. 

WitutuM J. MANNING 

Christ the King Seminary 

St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


Not all agree 

Eprtor: Just a line to let you know 
that not all readers of AMEnicA agree 
with the sentiments expressed by Ed- 
mund T. Delaney (Am. 11/24, p. 
240) regarding Senator McCarthy. 

(Rev.) N. L. Gross 
Appleton, Wis. 



















Why no more “letters” 

Epiror: Your Editor wondered not 
very long ago (Am. 9/29, “Feature 
X”) why there were not more letters. 
to-the-editor. My own experience has 
been that with the mad dash which 
we call making a living taking more 
and more of our time in the profes- 
sions, we are lucky to have time to 
do our professional reading and pos- 
sibly glance through a few magazines, 

You classify AMERICA as a “journal 
of opinion.” The shameful truth is 
that many of your subscribers are 
content to take the opinion and either 
assent or say “they're crazy” and let 
it go at that. I'm afraid the only word 
to describe this type of mind is 
“lazy.” 

The English don’t take business so 
seriously as we. Maybe this is the 
habit of empire; maybe it’s merely 
that they know how to live. In any 
event, I think the paucity of your 
letters-to-the-editor is symptomatic of 
how Americans live. 

Joun R. Starrs 

Detroit, Michigan 


(The dilemma is real. If the British do 
not take business so seriously as Amer- 
icans, this may partly account for 
their economic troubles. In the final 
analysis, however, many people have 
a certain amount of leisure. How one 
spends it depends on what he regards 
as most important. Ed.) 


“‘Heart-warming”’ 
Eprror: Michael de la Bedoyere’s ar- 
ticle, “The conversion of England” 
(Am. 11/8) is heart-warming and— 
it is to be hoped—not too optimistic. 
(Miss) Eprra Hume 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Forced sales 


Eprtor: I am glad that at least some 
protests are being published regard- 
ing the amount of material being sent 
through the mails to Catholics who 
have not ordered the material, and 
in many cases, have never heard of 
the priests or the organizations re- 
sponsible. The letters roll in from 
every State in the union and from 
countries as remote as India. 

I’ve sent some of these back. I wish 
this “racket” could be stopped. I feel 
sure such an outstanding magazine 
as AMERICA can do much in helping 
to prevent its continuance. 

(Mrs.) Jonn V. BRENNAN 

Detroit, Mich. 
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